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FOREWORD 


“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” 

“Learn what is right to wish; what is the true use of 
coined money — how much it becomes us to give in 
liberality to our country and our relations, whom and 
what the Deity commanded thou to be; and in what 
part of the human system thou art placed; what we are 
and to what purpose engaged.” — Persius. 

“Learn privation — self-denial, and sorrow.” 

“To every man the great end of existence is the pres- 
ervation and culture of his individual mind and char- 


acter.” 
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CHAPTER: I. 


Loncvirw, December 14th, 1921. 


My wife has for some time urged me to write what 
might be termed a memorandum of my life, thinking it 
would be interesting to our grandchildren; our own chil- 
dren having lived along with us, are all familiar with 
the interesting incidents connected with me. 

I was born in Memphis, Tenn., September 18th, 1854, 
where Adams Street terminated at Binkley Avenue, 
my father owning a stretch of land around his house. 

My father and mother were among the early settlers 
in Memphis, and among the founders of the Presby- 
terian Church of that city. He was a private banker 
and member of the firm of Cherry, Caldwell & Com- 

pany, located at the corner of Madison and Front Row. 
Soon after my birth, on account of failing health, he 
moved with his family to Leflore County, Mississippi, 
carrying with him some fifty or sixty slaves, and im- 
proved a cotton plantation of about 2,000 acres which 
he owned, on the Yazoo River at Sheppardtown, named 


for my mother’s brother, Mr. Charles Sheppard, a prom- 


ee 


inent lawyer of Carrollton, Miss. My father died soon 
thereafter, when I was only four years old, so that I 
have but little recollection of him; indeed, the only 
thing that I can remember of my own knowledge was a 
little circumstance when I was riding behind him on 
horseback: he dismounted in the edge of a woods at the 
lower end of the plantation, where his men were making 
a clearing, and left me on the horse, which began to 
browse through the bushes and briers, and the roaming 
of the horse and the briers scratching my bare feet and 
legs caused me considerable alarm, and in response to 
my cry of distress, my father hastened to me and 
quieted my fears and soothed my scratches, and to this 
day the whole scene and location is vividly in my mind, 
but beyond this I have no trace of remembrance of him. 
His father was Scotch-Irish — Presbyterian from Ire- 
land — landing in this country at Baltimore, where he 
married Miss Phoebe Galion, who was a cousin and 
intimate friend of Miss Patterson, who married Jerome 
Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon. From there he moved 
to Frankfort, Ky., where he is buried. 

My father, with his mother and sister (who was after- 
wards Mrs. James Erwin) came to Nashville, where he 
was connected with the firm of Woods, Yeatman and 
Company, and where he married my mother and then 
moved to Memphis. 

My Grandmother Caldwell is buried at Mt. Olivet 
Cemetery, beside her daughter, Mrs. James Erwin, 
who was Margaret Caldwell. 
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MATILDA WATSON SHEPPARD 


ALEXANDER S. CALDWELL 


My FATHER AND MOTHER 
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My mother, my dear mother — yes, my darling 
mother — was the greatest woman I have ever seen, 
and the most worthy; I cannot command language to 
express my admiration for her; I have always loved her 
with perfect adoration. She was splendidly educated, a 
graduate of the old Female Academy in Nashville, her 
diploma bearing date of September 25th, 1838. She was 
a great reader, but I never saw her read anything except 
the very choicest literature. Her poise and dignity were 
superb, her Christian faith was sublime, and her re- 
ligion was a reality. No king or queen on earth could 
have disconcerted her, and, if duty had required it, she 
would have faced death or a cannon without a quiver. 
She was left a widow at thirty-five years of age, with 
seven children, the four eldest being girls and the three 
youngest being boys, I being next to the last. I will not 
at this point write full details about my mother, as in- 
cidents connected with her will run throughout this 
narrative. She was not only exemplary in all the rela- 
tions of life, but she possessed a magnificent moral 
nature, and an integrity, delicacy, refinement of thought 
and refinement of feeling — her exquisite manners were 
the outward expression of a vital inward and spiritual 
grace. She was Matilda Watson Sheppard. Her father 
and mother were Scotch-Irish, from Portadown in the 
Province of Ulster in the north of Ireland, landing in 
America at Richmond, Va., where my mother was born. 


She was a lineal descendant of Thomas Wentworth, 
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Earl of Stafford, Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Charles I. 

Our family tradition, which is quite authentic, is that 
when the fortunes of Charles I. began to totter, he sum- 
moned his Lordship, Thomas Wentworth, to come to 
London and take charge of the finances of the govern- 
ment; his wife protested, warning him of the dangers 
overhanging Charles I., and did all in her power to pre- 
vent him from accepting the position; he replied, that it 
was a duty he owed his country and must obey. Sure 
enough, when the clouds began to gather over the head 
of Charles I., to shield himself he threw the responsibil- 
ity and odium upon Lord Wentworth, who was exe- 
cuted by Oliver Cromwell. His life and association with 
Charles are all matters of history. History recounts 
that during the reign of Charles I. the property belong- 
ing to the native Irish in the Province of Ulster was 
confiscated and given to his favorites in England and 
Scotland. Baron Watson of Rockingham County, Eng- 
land, married Lady Wentworth, daughter of Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Stafford, who was made Deputy 
of Ireland by CharlesI. From this marriage descended 
the Watsons and Wentworths in Ireland, the forebears 
of my mother. My maternal grandmother was the 
daughter of John Watson, Esq., whose estates were 
near Portadown in the Province of Ulster. 

My Grandfather Sheppard did not come to America 
with the intention of staying. He was a prominent man 


of means in Ireland, and had no intention of leaving 
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that country. My grandmother, his wife, was a cousin, 
and she and her brothers were intimately connected 
with the Irish Patriot, Robert Emmet; her brothers 
(two) Watson were implicated with Emmet in the in- 
surrection, and they fled to America for safety from the 
British Government. They were both lawyers, and 
settled, one at Richmond and the other at Petersburg, 
Va., and so it was to visit these brothers of my Grand- 
mother Sheppard (Miss Watson) that my grandfather 
and she came to this country; but after coming they 
were so taken with the country that they decided to 
remain, and never returned to Ireland. They made 
Richmond their home, where, as I have stated, my 
mother was born. ; 

After the death of my Grandfather Sheppard, my 
grandmother moved from Richmond to Nashville, in 
order that my mother and her brother, my uncle, 
Charles Sheppard, might have the benefit of the schools. 
So, as before stated, my mother graduated at the old 
Female Academy, under Dr. Lapsley, and her brother 
graduated at the University of Nashville, of which the 
George Peabody College for Teachers is the successor. 


CHAPTER II. 
My CHILDHOOD ON THE YAZOO. 


We had no schools. My mother built a small frame 
church on our place. The main improvements were on 
the river front, and the neighbors were from one to 
three miles apart, all the plantations having slaves 
thereon. Social life was very pleasant and sincere, the 
owners of the places being people of wealth and refine- 
ment. I do not think I have ever seen more elegant 
entertainments, or more gracious hosts, or more beau- 
tiful hostesses than in those homes; the life seemed as 
charming and romantic as could be imagined. I never 
heard of the word scandal. A proud and masterful 
people; yet, how that pride was to be humbled. 

My brother Charles, three years older than I, was 
my bosom companion, and the two negro boys who 
waited on the table were our playmates. Our amuse- 
ments were as simple and harmless as could be — no 
sort of temptation to drink, smoke or carouse — a pair 
of goats and a pack of young dogs afforded us endless 


pleasure, together with riding iron weeds for horses up 
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and down the road, to see how big a dust we could 
make, and later on real ponies. 

A most amusing incident occurred with the two goats, 
which we drove to a little wagon, made on the place. I 
got out to open the front gate (my brother Charles was 
driving), and just as I opened the gate the goats gave a 
sudden jump forward, throwing my brother upon his 
back in the bottom of the wagon, with his feet hanging 
over the front, and the goats went off, full tilt, down the 
road, I following as fast as possible, yelling and laugh- 
ing at my brother’s predicament, as he could not get 
up and had lost the lines, and could not guide the goats, 
and so could only lie helpless and call lustily for help. 
In this order we ran for a half mile, when the goats 
turned in an open gate into the gin house yard and 
stopped without mishap. We never got over laughing 
about that affair. 

My mother carried on the work on the plantation, 
with the aid of an overseer, named Brock, who later 
shot his finger off to avoid being drafted into the army. 
She was busy winding up my father’s affairs, as I after- 
wards understood, hoping and intending to return to 
Memphis. 

As I have said, we had no schools. My mother did 
the teaching, and it was not merely hearing lessons — 
it was teaching. Her word was law. During certain 
hours every morning we had to study, but after that 


we were free as birds, but any disobedience was fatal; 
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no amount of crying or begging availed; the punishment 
was sure and swift. 

Just before my father’s death, while he was doing 
some building, my sister Hattie, who was six years older 
than I, was chopping sticks with a small shingling 
hatchet. I was in my nurse’s lap, nearby, and reached 
out to get one of the sticks, when down came the hatchet 
and cut off the middle finger of my left hand. I remem- 
ber distinctly the pain it gave me and the confusion it 
created. As there was no doctor within miles, my 
mother sewed the end back, but as some time, it seems, 
elapsed before they could find the little end in the thick 
grass, it was too far gone to be revived, and so the oper- 
ation failed. 

The slave quarters consisted of a row of frame houses 
about fifty feet apart, standing in a line, fronting the 
river about one-quarter of a mile down the river from 
the house. They were good houses, and abundance of 
fire-wood, vegetables and plain food was supplied; in- 
deed, their meals were often more tempting to me than 
those in the dining room. 

The darkies seemed to me to be very happy, and the 
greatest friendship existed between them and the fam- 
ily. Hog-killing time was an occasion of great rejoicing 
among them. Cotton was the main crop, but we also 
grew quantities of corn. It was a most captivating 
sight to me to see the big four-mule wagons come to the 
great corn crib and unload. The darkies were always 


singing, and rustling among the shucks; under the wa- 


gons were pigs, ducks and chickens, making withal a 
most homelike picture. It was the height of my ambi- 
tion to drive one of those four-mule teams, and when I 
was allowed to do so my joy was intense. I do not know 
just how old I was, but it must have been when I was 
about seven years of age; and to this day I have that 
same desire, and still know of no picture any prettier 
than throwing corn from a wagon into a crib, in the 
month of October, with the pigs, ducks and chickens 
rustling around in the shucks and picking up the scat- 
tered grains. 

The river was our only means of travel. 

All of our business was carried on with New Orleans, 
where we purchased all clothing and supplies, and to 
which point we shipped the cotton. The coming of the 
boat was the event, usually twice a week. If it should 
signal for a landing we all turned out; every white child 
and every black child lined up at the landing. Our 
favorite boat was manned by Captain Parrisott, who 
I thought must be one of the greatest men in the world, 
standing on the hurricane (top) deck of his boat, giving 
orders in firm, commanding tones to the “‘mate’’ below, 
and he would take from his pockets oranges which he 
threw ashore to us. The “mate” on the boats seemed to 
be selected mainly for the skill and range of his “‘cussin’”’ 
ability. 

I frequently stood on the river bank at night, in the 
rain, under an umbrella, the landing reflecting the weird 


light from a pine torch set in an iron basket, watching 


the hands load cotton down the steep, slippery banks. 
Fach man used a cotton hook, and the skill and dex- 
terity displayed in handling a five-hundred pound bale 
was admirable. Occasionally a man would slip, and 
man and bale go headlong into the river, cold, winter 
water, and such yelling and laughter as would go up 
from his fellows, and such “‘cussin’”’ from the mate. 
It was a stirring event. It is difficult for me to give a 
conception of that scene. The light from the pine torch 
emphasized the slime of the slippery banks and the 
faces of the black men, wet and muddy from head to 
heels, the dark, treacherous, cold, swift-running water 
in the river, the inky blackness of the night, and the 
barking of the coon dogs back in the cane and vines in 
the great, dense forest, cast a ghostly spell over all. 
At that time the country in the Yazoo Delta was 
sparsely cleared, having vast stretches of unbroken for- 
est, and the soil, being very rich, grew giant trees and 
the greatest tangle of cane and vines. The great trees 
seemed to reach to the sky. There was a charm and 
fascination about those woods which exerted a peculiar 
influence over me. I never tired of riding in them, the 
sound of the wind and the floating clouds overhead, and 
no sign of habitation or human touch; yet, there was a 
feeling of life, as though it was the very heart of crea- 
tion. Such an overmastering display of nature; so vast 
and majestic; so full of spiritual effect. Yes, the winds 
in the trees produced a grand aeolian harp, the music 


varying with the seasons, and the rise and fall of the 
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winds. How much of a permanent influence on my life 
was produced in that environment is hard to say, but I 
think it was very great. There is nothing offensive in a 
forest. On the contrary, it is ennobling and inspiring. 
There is a grandeur far surpassing the works of man. 
No cathedral aisles can compare to the open spaces fre- 
quently found, and no pipe organ can equal the winds 
in the trees; nor can any choir or opera compare to the 
solos, duets and grand choruses of the feathered tribes 
therein. The most stately city effects are trifling in 
comparison. Yes, the Creator is there manifest; it quiets 
the nerves, soothes the spirits and inspires hope and 
courage. 

Picking, ginning and baling cotton was a most inter- 
esting scene and work. It was all quite primitive, al- 
though no improvement has been made in the picking. 
The ginning and baling were entirely separate and very 
laborious, and before the iron band was invented, we 
used a hemp rope to tie the bales, and all the power was 
furnished by mules. 

One season the coons were very severe, destroying 
the corn while in the roasting-ear stage. It was great 
sport for the darkies to hunt them out. I was extremely 
anxious to go on one of these expeditions, but was too 
small to make the journey; so my nurse made her hus- 
band, a big, strapping man named Armistead, carry me 
in his arms. The yelling of the men and boys, and the 
barking of the dogs out in the darkness of night, bor- 


dering on a great dense woods and canebrake, with wild 
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coons as thick as rabbits, made a thrilling adventure. 
The coolness and daring of those wild coons were amaz- 
ing, and while Armistead had me on his arm, walking 
down a corn row, he came right up on a coon clinging 
to a stalk, eating the soft corn; he made no move to run, 
but sat perfectly composed. There he sat, glaring right 
in my face. Armistead struck him with his fist, and the 
coon caught at his hand with his claws or teeth, and 
lacerated it badly and so painfully that he yelled lustily. 
I was terribly scared, but I thought it one of the grand- 
est experiences imaginable. 

The shoes and clothing for the negroes were bought 
in wholesale lots. On one occasion, when the shoes were 
to be distributed, all of the negro men congregated to 
get them. We had two men named Jo, so one of them 
was called Jo Memphis, having come from the city of 
Memphis. He was a sharp, fun-making fellow, and 
when his turn came to get the shoes he was asked what 
size he wore; he sang out “tens in the week and eights 


” 


on Sunday,” much to the merriment of all. He was 
constantly singing; one of his favorite songs that I still 
remember, ranas follows: “Saturday night and Sunday, 
too, young gal on my mind; Monday morning, just fore 
day, the white folks got me gwine.” 

On one occasion, when one of the darkies was caught 
stealing a hog, he justified the act by stating that if Ole 
Miss (the name they all used in speaking of my mother) 
had less hog, she had more nigger. 

The doctor lived about four miles from us, and was 
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seldom called for. My mother prescribed for us mainly. 
She had a sovereign remedy which she used variously; 
it was what she called a “pack,” being a towel folded 
and saturated with cold water. I was frequently 
troubled with cramp colic, and she would clamp that 
cold “pack” right on my bare stomach, which was 
awful; and so I would conceal my attacks as much as 
possible, and often went down to the mule barn and 
lay face down in a feed trough to ease my pain. I also 
had bronchial trouble, and as a cure therefor she clothed 
me in low-cut garments, exposing my entire neck and 
part of my chest, with no shoes or stockings, and thus 
clad, I went through a winter. At times my feet would 
become badly chapped and crack open, from which the 
blood would ooze, and when the aching of hands and 
feet would drive me into the house, crying from the 
pain, my mother would take me in her arms and warm 
my hands in her bosom; her soothing caresses and 
lavish affection surpassed the Madonna. I, therefore, 
can fully appreciate the little song, a part of the words 
thereof as follows: “I don’t have to die to go to Heaven; 
I am in Heaven when I am in my mother’s arms.” 

My sisters could not get accustomed to. such heroic 
treatment and protested, declaring, that if my mother 
had been my step-mother the neighbors would have 
driven her away, but she stuck to her plan, and it 
proved a complete cure. 

We had an old man named Randal, who looked after 
the hogs and cattle, which ranged far back in the woods. 
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I often rode with him, just to hear him call the hogs. 
He had a “‘carrying”’ voice, which seemed to penetrate 
the forest for miles, and produced a grand effect on me. 
I learned the art from him and still enjoy practising it. 

Those woods were full of all sorts of wild things, 
birds, squirrels, ducks, turkeys, coons, the opossum, 
bear, deer, panthers and wild cats. I never saw a 
panther, but have heard his scream in the dense woods, 
and it was blood-curdling. 

My brother Charles and I made a turkey trap back 
there, which consisted of a square pen made with ordi- 
nary fence rails about three feet high and covered over 
with same. A ditch a foot and a half wide and the same 
depth was dug under one side, projecting two or three 
feet, slanting up on the outside and the same inside, and 
bridged over on the inside, close to the fence; corn was 
scattered around the mouth of the ditch on the outside 
and then in the bottom, through to the inside, and the 
turkey would go right in, eating through the ditch, 
without looking up, until it would finish inside, then 
it would never look down again, but run around and 
around, trying to get through the cracks of the pen, 
running over the bridge over the ditch. We caught a 
splendid big gobbler, and my brother said, as I was the 
smaller, I should crawl through the ditch and catch the 
turkey; so, in I went, and such a fight I never had. The 
pen was so low that I could not straighten up, and ex- 
perienced great difficulty in defending my face from the 
wings and feet of the bird. When I did subdue him and 


eh 


got out, I was badly worsted, covered with blood, and 
realized the good judgment my brother displayed in 
finding a good reason why J should go in and bring the 
turkey out. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue Exopus rrom Grant’s GuNBOATS. 


Some time in 1860 or 1861, my oldest sister, Mary, 
married Mr. W. H. Morgan, part owner of an adjoining 
plantation, called Shell Bluff. He had but recently 
graduated from the Kentucky Military Institute, and 
the subject of war was the dominating theme of conver- 
sation, and soon thereafter it was announced that war 
was declared. It was made somewhat of a holiday affair. 
Mr. Morgan, having a military training, at once set 
about organizing a company, of which he was made 
captain, and the reconnoitering and drilling went on 
with much circumstance. It seemed to me that there 
was more gaiety and frolicking than ever, with everyone 
except my mother; her expression became graver; she 
clearly realized the coming on of the storm. Soon there- 
after the levees on the Mississippi River were either cut 
by the enemy or gave way from neglect, and every 
spring the flood-waters of the great river would inun- 
date the whole valley. The spring of 1862 the water 


was unusually high, our premises, the residence, negro 
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quarters, stable, barns and gin house being completely 
surrounded. We were on an island of about fifty acres. 
The wild deer came right in with the cattle and were 
unmolested; the rabbits were as thick as flies, and we 
chased them around and caught them by hand. I have 
never knowingly eaten a rabbit since that experience. 
The water was from one to ten feet deep for about fifty 
miles wide and two hundred miles north and south, and 
there must have been a thousand frogs on every acre. 
At nightfall they would sing, and such a chorus! Just 
as far as you could hear, and in every direction, went up 
that doleful croak, and when the water receded it left 
a coat of slime over the earth, and a horrible stench. 
The wonder is that everybody did not die from disease. 

In the spring of 1863, before General Grant’s Vicks- 
burg campaign got under full headway, he sent his gun- 
boats up the Yazoo River. Gunboats were then re- 
garded as the most frightful things on earth. They 
carried consternation wherever they went; so that, when 
they came up the river, a perfect panic raged among the 
people, and as they neared our place we made prepara- 
tions toleave. It was indeed an exodus; the family was 
packed into the carriage, the negroes in wagons, and so 
the whole cavalcade put out just before dark, back into 
the swamps and forest, the water, more or less, standing 
over the narrow roads. Yes, dark, ominous, black night, 
and mud and slush at every turn of the wheels. As we 
got perhaps a mile back from the river, the smoke from 


the chimneys of the gunboats could be seen, and they 
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soon came into view, just as dark came on; then, such 
a sight as only the storming of Sebastopol could equal. 
About two miles above, the Confederates had thrown 
two big Mississippi River steamboats across the river 
and set them on fire, to so obstruct the channel that the 
gunboats could not pass, and a regiment of soldiers, 
with their artillery, opened fire, which was returned by 
the gunboats, all going on in full sound and full view, 
and, as I say, it was terrible and wonderful; the burning 
boats lighted up the very skies; also, there was the 
shrieking of the shells bursting high up in the air, and 
the booming of the cannon; and while all of this was 
going on just behind us, over in front of us somebody 
had set fire to a big cotton house full of cotton, to keep 
it from falling into the hands of the enemy, and so the 
terror was complete. With great fireworks going on all 
around us, on we pushed, splash, splash, through water 
and mud, all night long, and, if possible, to add to such 
an awful experience, it was augmented by the grief and 
terror of my sister Mary, whose husband was with his 
company in the midst of the fighting, and, of course, 
she could see nothing but his death and destruction; 
and so, as I say, in the midst of it all we traveled the 
long night through. At times it seemed that the whole 
carriage would go out of sight in a mudhole. It might 
be asked where we were going; we were just getting 
away from where we were, anywhere, so it was away 
from that river and those awful gunboats. Yes, the 


terrible grandeur of that scene would have to be wit- 


nessed to be fully appreciated. I can only convey a 
faint outline of the picture — it has never grown dim 
in my memory; it is as vivid and grand and awful now 
as it was to me that night. I have in mature years 
tried to visualize what must have been my dear mother’s 
feelings; she, a widowed woman, with six children and 
a caravan of slaves, the whole responsibility resting on 
her, but such resolution and such heroism could not be 
surpassed. In the midst of it all and the tears and an- 
guish of my sister, she sat supreme, not a moan or a 
tear from her. After daybreak, when we had reached 
some open, dry country and made ready to prepare a 
breakfast, the carriage driver, a mulatto fellow named 
Jim Sheppard, told my mother that there was trouble 
among the darkies, that a mutiny was brewing and 
statements being made that they were going no farther, 
and perhaps other threats. Of course, some fifty darkies, 
one-third of them being big, strapping men, with a 
woman with three daughters just coming of age and 
three little boys, the oldest but twelve years of age, pre- 
sented a fearful possibility. My mother met the situa- 
tion like a lioness, and with cool nerve and fierce deter- 
mination she went into the gathering of those people, 
seeking out the ringleaders, and like a flash she drew 
from the pocket of her dress a revolver, which she 
pointed straight at the man, and said in a firm and 
commanding voice, ““You move when and as IJ tell you, 
or I will blow your head off.” They were entirely paci- 


fied; the victory was complete and instantaneous. 
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Their abject surrender and obedience was marvelous, 
as he answered, “Yes, Ole Miss, we will go with you 
wherever you want us;” and never again through those 
long, trying years to come was there the slightest 
trouble. 

How hard it is for little children to know sorrow. 

After the fright occasioned by the burning of the 
boats and cotton and the explosion of the shells, my 
whole anxiety set up over the safety of our goats, which 
my brother and I had insisted should be brought along 
and not allowed to fall into the hands of the ‘““Yankees.”’ 
They had been tied under one of the wagons, and as 
we would plow through the mud and water, my anxiety 
for those goats was uppermost in my mind, and when 
at morning, sure enough, they were gone, then my sor- 
row was complete. Language cannot paint the scene 
equal to the facts. This incident has affected my out- 
look on life. Yes, in the midst of this most frightful 
circumstance, the only thing that really distressed me 
was the trivial possibility of losing two goats, and this 
has caused me to look with more or less composure upon 
all the untoward and seemingly disastrous circum- 
stances as they have arisen. Yes, a child is here in this 
world, where he belongs; even without parents he feels 
at home. No question of food and raiment or shelter 
give him any concern. His Creator has made him that 
way, and in his innocence he is incapable of being 
weighed down with sorrow; and, only as the years come 


on and the child grows into manhood or womanhood, 
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and becomes conscious, does he lose sight of his funda- 
mental condition, and realize that his Creator really 
rules, and that His laws hold fast and can be depended 
upon. Having grown accustomed to lay great stress 
upon worldly goods and so-called property, the loss or 
possible loss thereof robs him or her of all happiness, 
when in reality those things are incumbrances and re- 
sponsibilities, and are given consideration far beyond 
what they deserve. Yes, the man and the woman are 
here, where they belong, just as much as the child, and 
if they live lives at all in conformity with the moral 
law, a law easily understood by all, literate and illit- 
erate, they will find the words of the old Psalmist veri- 
fied, viz.: “I have been young, and now am old; yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.” Yes, as I say, I have been able somewhat 
to discount all the possible troubles or unhappiness 
which might come from the loss of possessions, feeling 
that such loss is minor, if honor and integrity are pre- 
served; for being here in a world where I have been 
placed by a Power beyond man and his laws and his 
property, if I retain my character and self-respect, I 


cannot be much disturbed by the loss of property. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tue EXILEs. 


The morning after our memorable night ride from 
home found us on Old River, some few miles from 
Greenwood, on the Yazoo. We had made a circuitous 
journey and gone around the belligerents and come 
back to the river, which we crossed near Greenwood 
and made for the “‘hills’’ east of the river, and, after 
wandering in the “wilderness” for some days, we hung 
up near a dilapidated little village called Blackhawk, 
where we found some of our old neighbors who had 
preceded us. We rented a place some two or three 
miles back from the village, where it was supposed that 
no soldiers would ever come; indeed, the country was 
so poor that a crow would have to take his provisions 
with him. The house was a five-room structure, with 
a high foundation and rather a decent yard, with some 
shrubs and flowers, on rather a pretty outlook, but the 
land was poor, very poor, and the timber in the woods 
was thick and scrubby, mostly a scrub oak, called black- 
jack, and dwarf pine. The place went by the name of 
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“‘Sunny-Side,” and here we lived till the end of the war. 
The land, what there was of it, was too poor to produce 
much, and could not afford employment for the darkies, 
so most of them were hired out, but before many 
months they came back with the most pitiful tales of 
mistreatment and poor food, and so they were retained 
and we all took poverty together — yes, literal poverty. 
We were completely cut off from the rest of the world. 
No sugar, no salt, no coffee, no fabrics, no anything, 
except that which was produced out of that poor soil, 
and the necessity for salt was so great that we sent a 
four-mule wagon across through the country into North- 
ern Louisiana, which was gone so long that all hope of 
its return was abandoned, but it finally arrived with a 
full load of salt, which was guarded as our lives. 

The men cultivated the open land and grew corn, 
peas and sweet potatoes, by the way, the best I have 
ever eaten, before or since — the “‘Yaller Yams.” 

The women used the primitive spinning wheels and 
looms, and made coarse cotton cloth. What a graceful 
appearance it is of a skillful woman handling a spinning 
wheel. My sister Margaret, the mother of my dear niece 
Annie Allison, was very fond of spinning, and preferred 
to spin all of the yarns she used in her crochet work. 
She became very proficient at it, and was as graceful as 
a gazelle. The motion consisted of turning the large 
wheel rapidly with the right hand and, when it was 
under full headway, drawing the roll off with the left 


hand, simultaneously stepping back two or three steps 
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and then forward the same number, drawing down the 
left hand with the spun yarn or thread, and with a 
downward, then upward swing of the hand and arm, 
run the yarn onto the spool. Some of the negro women 
were also very graceful at it. I have seen no lady ona 
ballroom floor go through a dance with as much beauty 
of motion as my sister at that spinning wheel — it was 
really the poetry of motion. The ladies, with this yarn, 
made all sorts of knitted things, socks, stockings, shawls 
and such like, and from the little bone in a ham of 
meat was made a pretty fair crochet needle. We drew 
on the plantation for some wild hog meat, and we 
raised chickens and ducks; and so everybody was oc- 
cupied, and life went on. 

But it was found that even that God-forsaken coun- 
try was not to miss the ravages of the armies, and there 
came first one foraging party and then another, both 
“Yanks” and Confederates, scouring the country for 
any and everything. So far as we were concerned, one 
was about as disastrous as the other. They cleaned up 
everything to eat that they could find. However, the 
Confederates were friendly and respectful, while the 
“Yanks” were rough and insulting, and broke up the 
two old guns which my brother and I prized very highly. 
Yes, whenever a raiding party was reported or sighted, 
everything scampered for hiding. Occasionally, a stray 
band of Indians would come through, the women doing 
all the work and carrying all the burdens, babies and 
luggage, while the bucks loitered along, hunting squir- 
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rels, birds and rabbits with “blow” guns, made from 
large cane about ten or twelve feet long, cut smooth 
inside from end to end. An arrow was made from knit- 
ting needles or a small straight piece of iron, made very 
sharp at one end, and around the other end was wound 
lint cotton made to fit snugly in the cane, and this 
arrow they would blow with their breath through the 
cane, and were very dexterous and successful with them. 
We boys used them to kill rats around the barns and 
chicken houses. A little work-basket which I purchased 
from one of the Indians, as a present for my mother, she 
retained and used until the day of her death, quite 
forty years. 

My mother kept up a rigid family discipline; the 
meals were regular and punctual, and the school hours 
in the mornings were never interrupted — the steady 
effort — line upon line and precept upon precept. At 
every meal she asked a blessing, and family prayers she 
held every morning before breakfast, and more chaste 
language or more sincerely devout prayers never issued 
from mortal lips; and those blessings at every meal and 
those morning prayers were never missed one time, 
when she was at home, up to the last day I spent under 
her roof. 

How the experiences of our race have repeated them- 
selves from time immemorial. As I have said, whites 
and blacks were here all busy with some kind of hand 
work, and, though deprived of all former luxuries and 
pleasures, they were contented. 
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Away back in the days when, as Homer says, “all the 
Greeks were free,” during one of their wars a certain 
rich man complained to Socrates that his relations had 
all been driven in on him and they were about to eat 
him out of house and home, and, worst of all, everyone 
in the house was in bad humor and that they were 
quarreling with each other, to his despair. Socrates 
said to him, “Put them all to work at something; get 
the yarns, looms and spinning wheels,” which the man 
did, and at once he reported to old Socrates that the 
effect was magical — they were all self-sustaining and 
just as happy and contented as could be. 

When Nashville fell into the hands of the Federal 
troops after the battle of Fort Donelson, we heard 
nothing from my sister Letitia, who was there at school, 
being with my aunt, Mrs. Margaret Erwin. Finally, my 
mother could stand the suspense no longer, and so set 
out to go to Nashville and bring her home. She took 
with her my brother Charles, and they made the jour- 
ney to Memphis on mule-back. From there she went 
by boat to Louisville, and from there by rail to Nash- 
ville, passing through various military lines. While my 
sister was thus cut off and living in Nashville, her cous- 
in, Miss Laura Frwin, married a Federal officer named 
McKinney, from Janesville, Wisc. They made quite a 
bridal trip to New York and Washington, taking with 
them my sister. Of course, it was a great treat for her, 
and she talked of nothing else for months after she 
returned home. She had just returned to Nashville 


from that trip when my mother arrived, and the trip 
home was started at once, going back by way of Louis- 
villeand the river to Memphis, where a spring wagon— 
the regular one-horse express wagon with covered top, 
was purchased, and in it the journey of one hundred 
miles through the country was made home. Soon there- 
after, our greatest sorrow and misfortune occurred. My 
youngest sister, Harriet, then about fifteen years of age, 
was taken sick with inflammatory rheumatism. She 
suffered agonies for weeks, and then passed away. No 
medical aid of any description was obtainable; my 
mother and sisters nursed her night and day without 
avail. She was the prettiest of my sisters and the idol 
of the family; I think my mother worshipped the 
ground she walked on. So, as I say, when she died, a 
gloom was cast over the whole family, whites and 
blacks. Hers was the first face I looked upon in death. 
It was exquisitely beautiful, but the great mystery and 
awful realization carried terror to my heart. Bear in 
mind that we had no undertakers, and none of the cus- 
tomary arrangements for burial. A plain, pine board, 
box coffin was used. My father was buried in Elmwood 
Cemetery in Memphis, and there my mother decided 
to take her remains, and so in the spring wagon, which 
brought my sister Letitia home, was carried back to 
Memphis those precious mortal remains. I have never 
been able to recall that departure, even to this day, 
without tears. Yes, my darling mother, with her little 


son, set out on that mournful journey, through a coun- 


try overrun with hostile armies, straggling soldiers, and 
outlaws of various degrees. It seemed to be her one 
determination to bury that child by its father, safe in 
the cemetery at her old home in Memphis, and as I 
stood at the gate, looking through the slats, watching 
that vehicle move off down the lonely road through the 
woods, with that pine box, and little brother, the sole 
accompaniment of that dear mother, who, with her 
scant, plain, black robes, looking straight out on fate, 
drove off, giving no vent to her feelings, but clearly 
nursing a broken heart, the pathos of it was over- 
whelming, and as I pen these lines my eyes are dimmed 
with tears. Yes, no greater tragedy was ever witnessed, 
and no grander character ever participated in one, than 
that great woman. On to Memphis they went, up hill 
and down, through fields and woods, hostile and friendly 
armies, and there interred those precious remains of 
that young girl by her father, and they two slept undis- 
turbed through the long, horrible years that were 


to come. 


CHAPTER V. 
Tue Emspryo MERCHANT. 


Death is as orderly a process of nature as birth; each 
is a tragedy and is marvelous, but, being a natural 
process, it excites no comment or interest, except on 
the part of those closely and vitally concerned, and the 
necessities of life press right on, regardless of either; 
and so, after a few months following the death of my 
sister, the family routine went on regularly, and, of 
course, in the fullness of time, that death was referred 
to calmly and became a sainted memory. 

Towards the winter of 1864, Memphis, Vicksburg 
and the whole Mississippi River country having fallen 
into the Federal hands, all active hostilities were at 
an end, and many of the planters returned to their 
homes and resumed operations, and the negroes had, in 
divers ways, made some money for themselves. 

My brother and I made frequent trips back to our 
plantation, staying a day or two at a time, sleeping in 
the house and getting our meals from old Uncle Randal, 


whom I have heretofore referred to as the great “‘hog- 


caller,” who, as a trusty man, was left to take care of 
the house and such stock as might be still in existence. 

We thus discovered that the darkies were quite ready 
to spend their money and all wanted tobacco, especially. 
So we rummaged around the two or three little stores 
at Blackhawk, and with a little borrowed money from 
our mother we invested in tobacco and carried it down 
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into the “Swamps,” as the river country was called, 
and the stuff sold like hot cakes, and at almost any price 
we would ask; so we made regular trips back and forth 
and the trade flourished. My recollection is that we 
would pay about $1.00 per plug and sell it for $5.00, all 
carried on in Confederate money, which we were ad- 
monished was not only the patriotic thing to do, but 
indeed was the only really good and safe money to take. 
One transaction I never forgot. I carried, on one trip, 
two yards of cheap, thin, unbleached domestic cloth, 
which a negro woman was extremely anxious to get to 
make her “old man” a shirt out of, and the price was 
$5.00 a yard, whereas, it now sells for 10 cents to 15 
cents — I have seen it-sell for 5 cents per yard. The 
woman measured her “‘old man” two or three times, and 
turned the cloth around and around, trying to deter- 
mine if it would make him a shirt, and finally concluded 
that by cutting the tail of it shorter than usual, she 
could make it do. Then she drew from her pocket two 
$5.00 “greenbacks,” — the name given at that time 
to the United States Government currency, because it 
was printed on paper with a green back to it, — and 


those two bills she offered in settlement; of course, they 
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were good, and after the war terminated, they were on 
a parity with gold; but, as I had been “well” advised 
not to take anything except Confederate money, I re- 
fused to take her money and broke off the trade. 

The following spring (1865) hostilities ceased, and 
we went back to the plantation to live. Our business 
came to an end, and IJ had a little more than $1,000.00 
all in pretty new Confederate bills, which were not 
worth any more than so many strips of wall paper. I 
gave them to my sister Mary’s baby to play with, and 
witnessed the child tear them all to pieces. That was a 
lesson in finance for me. I have never since seen any 
money too good —or too well safeguarded. I have 
been a “hard”? money advocate all along, and in 1895, 
when William Jennings Bryan made his celebrated race 
for the Presidency of the United States, on his free 
silver, sixteen for one, platform, I was naturally against 
him. Yes, I have wanted, ever since, a dollar with 
one hundred cents in it, and every cent worth its 
weight in gold. 

As I said, after the war closed we moved back to 
our old home on the Yazoo. All sorts of traders came, 
by boat, on horseback and on foot, and we were 
crowded out. 

Some of those trips from Blackhawk down into the 
“Swamps” were eventful indeed. My brother Charles 
and I usually went together, but occasionally I would go 
alone. The distance was about thirty to forty miles, 
and made on mule-back. My brother rode a large gray 
mule named Pompey, and I rode an old black one 
named Nelly, the same that old Randal rode when 
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looking after the stock and calling the hogs. Both mules 
were old and slow, and I had only a semblance of a 
saddle, and at times rode bare-back, with my “stock” 
in a sack thrown across the mule, behind me. As I 
look back on it now, I wonder how my mother ever 
allowed us to make such trips, for I was only ten years 
old and my brother thirteen. Yet we traversed lonely 
country roads for many miles, fully one-half of which 
were through dense woods, and at that time the coun- 
try was full of prowling men, deserters from both 
armies and “runaway” negroes. One evening we were 
on our return trip; it was growing late, near sunset, and 
about five or six miles from home; as we passed an old 
field overgrown with sage grass, a vicious looking negro 
man was seen approaching at an angle, clearly intend- 
ing to cut us off. We quickened our pace and he did 
likewise; it was then apparent that a race was on. Our 
mules were very tired and naturally slow, and it seemed 
that they moved awfully slow, no matter how much we 
urged. I was riding bare-back and was barefooted. 
I had made a spur from the prong of a limb, and this I 
had fastened on my bare heel, tying same with a string. 
When the race for life set up, I used my wooden spur 
to advantage and for all it was worth. The race lasted 
for perhaps a mile, and we barely passed the point 
before the negro reached it. In my anxiety I drove my 
spur into “Old Neily” and split it, the splinters cutting 
a groove into each side of my foot, but this I did not 
feel until well out of sight of our pursuer, when the 


pain set up, and I discovered that my foot was bleed- 
ing profusely. 
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The roads from the hill country down into the valley 
had long stretches of lonely woods, and often we passed 
through them after nightfall, and the hoot of the owl 
was “creepy,” but the shrill cry of the lonely whippoor- 
will produced the shudders. These trips were really 
very dangerous, and I am wondering now how my 
mother allowed us to make them, but it stimulated self- 
reliance, and when I was ten years old I felt as fully 
grown and able to take care of myself as I ever have 
at any time since. 

The creeks in those hills were full of quicksand and 
very dangerous in freshets. In the valley, when the 
river was overflowing, the water ran out of the river 
back into the country, and these sloughs were swift 
and treacherous. On one occasion we crossed a bridge 
over one of these sloughs. The bottom of the bridge 
was made of puncheons, fastened down to the timbers 
with wooden pins, which had worked loose, and the 
puncheons were floating. We did not, of course, know 
of the condition of the bridge until our mules were on the 
same, and then we felt the puncheons going down under 
the water. The mules realized the danger, and one false 
step would have likely meant death to rider and mule, 
but we negotiated it in safety. 

The crossing of the river on the rickety old flat ferry- 
boats, which we had to do both going and coming, was 
quite risky, but the experience on the last trip of the 
kind we made, when J sold out my last stock of goods, 
was full of adventure. The river was unusually high 
in the spring of 1865. We crossed at a ferry higher up 


than usual, and so were in a part of the country with 


which we were not very familiar, and more or less 
strangers to the people. Soon after making the crossing 
and going down stream, we came to a slough without 
any bridge and very full; the current was swift, and we 
put our “sack” of goods on our shoulders and rode in. 
Quickly the mules began swimming and drifting. For- 
tunately, however, it was open, cleared ground on both 
banks for some little distance, and so the landing was 
made in safety. The “goods” were dry, but we were 
wet from waist down, as the water runs entirely over 
the back of a horse or mule when he is swimming. It 
transpired that a group of white men, four or five of 
them, in the front yard of a residence, witnessed our 
performance, and when we came up to them, they 
opened conversation, inquiring what we had. After 
displaying our wares and naming prices, they took 
everything we had, paying us in the “good” Confed- 
erate money. 

By the time we reached home, the news was all out 
that the war was over and the Confederacy doomed. 
Of course, that fact was known to those men when 
they bought us out so readily, and that was my last 
trip and trade of that kind; and, as before stated, my 
money was worthless, but I owed no bills. 

In after years, in reading the book called the “Two 
Little Confederates,” by Thomas Nelson Page, I found 
it to be an exact portrait of our lives, and many of the 
incidents therein described could have been taken 
literally from our adventures. 


In a few weeks our exile ended, and we returned to 
our old home on the plantation. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tue Rerurn Home. 


In the spring of 1865, as soon as peace was declared, 
we returned to our old home on the plantation, and 
simultaneously the news of the assassination of Pres- 
ident Lincoln arrived. 

Everything was so changed and, to me, so full of 
mystery. Everybody seemed dazed. At the first an- 
nouncement of Lincoln’s death a thrill of exultation 
went through the white people, but as quickly turned to 
sobriety, and next to anxiety. A new danger seemed to 
pervade the air; the whites talked in clusters and shook 
their heads in a mournful way, and the darkies talked 
in clusters and shook their heads likewise in uncer- 
tainty; indeed, they all, white and black, seemed as lost 
sheep; no one knew what to do or where to turn. The 
revolution was complete, and the poverty extreme. The 
landowners had no capital with which to carry on the 
planting — their money being worthless; just before 
the close of hostilities the half-dollars and quarters went 
by the name of “shin plasters,” and after the close they 
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were not even worth that. The rich lands, having been 
left uncultivated for some years, were grown up with 
vines and sprouts, and so required much work to put 
them in order. The work stock and farming implements 
were all gone, but the worst of all, neither the whites 
nor the blacks seemed to know how to adjust them- 
selves to the new order of things. Of course, the negroes 
had no money to live on and, as J said, the whites had 
none to tide them over with, and so every sort of ex- 
pediency was resorted to. The negroes could not com- 
prehend what freedom meant. Those on our place, at 
any rate, always seemed free to come and go. I do not 
recall that one of them ever at any time ran away. 
They all felt that the place was common property, and 
when my mother announced to them that they were all 
free and could go when and where they pleased, they 
all signified their desire to stay, and they did stay, and 
in some fashion we found sustenance for all. 

Napoleon has said that one ages fast on the battle- 
field. Certainly, one ages fast amid such conditions as 
that —-I went from infancy to manhood. I had as 
much conscious feeling of manhood at ten and eleven 
years of age as at any time since. 

During that year (1865) and those ee lean, hungry 
years following, and they were full ten in number, there 
was not the slightest sympathy extended or aid offered 
from the rest of the world towards the destitute and 
utterly poverty stricken people of the country — mod- 


ern history, at any rate, can give no account of such a 


tragedy. A masterful, dominating people, accustomed 
to wealth, luxury and dominion, reduced to penury 
and deprived of all civil rights — no vote or voice in 
government, and all such privileges put into the hands 
of their erstwhile slaves, a people of alien blood and 
inferior race, without any education whatever, and no 
semblance of experience in government. 

Not only was no sympathy or assistance offered, but 
in reality curses and imprecations were hurled at us 
from all the rest of the world. Europeans joined with 
the North to pillage and profiteer off of the country. 
In remembering all this, it has been difficult for me to 
get up any special enthusiasm over the so-called desti- 
tution of Europe and the call for alms for them after 
the World War. Yes, we people of the South had to, 
and did, get up on our own feet and work out our own 
salvation, in poverty, hunger and dirt. Yes, slavery 
was an awful mistake — I realize it was a great crime, 
a crime that a warm-hearted, chivalrous people had 
grown into unawares. Such is the power of training 
through several generations. But that mistake and 
great crime had to be atoned for, and for more than 
fifty years we of the South are still paying on that debt, 
and the end is not yet. 

The rest of the world still cannot comprehend the 
attitude of the whites towards the darkies in the South. 
I think it can be succinctly stated thus: the whites and 
blacks are utterly alien races. They are friendly, and 


the whites are just towards them as practical justice 
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goes in this world, as long as the social line is not crossed. 
Right there the line is drawn, and it is in the interest 
of the race that it be kept drawn tight. Yes, the white 
people of the South stand for pure blood. 

The year 1865 was, if possible, bleaker than any. 
My brother-in-law, Mr. Morgan, went out at the open- 
ing of the war, a captain—a fresh young man; he 
returned at the close a major and an old man, having 
gone through the campaign with Hood’s Army from 
Atlanta back into Tennessee, and participated in the 
battle at Franklin and also the one at Nashville. His 
health gave way, and he was literally brought back 
home in the arms of his faithful body servant, Wallace 
Jones, who nursed him through the country on the 
retreat from Nashville, begging and “foraging” his way. 
That was at the close of the year 1864, and so a few 
months later, when peace was restored, with the hope 
of regaining his health, he took his wife, my sister 
Mary, with their little two-year old girl, and went to 
Nashville, where he had many relations. Soon after 
their arrival, my sister was taken dangerously ill. My 
mother was hastily summoned and went on, reaching 
Nashville just in time for the funeral. Pneumonia had 
done its swift work, and so my mother returned, bring- 
ing with her the orphan baby, and she reached home 
by boat late at night. We were expecting her, and all 
sat up to greet her, ard as she entered the house, dimly 
lighted with candles, bearing the little sleeping baby in 


her arms, she softly laid her on a bed, and in a low, 


intensely painful voice, said, “Children, this is all that 
remains of your sister Mary;” our grief gave vent in a 
flood of tears — the sadness and sorrow of it all was 
overwhelming; our sorrows seemed to have no end; but 
that grand, heroic woman, my mother, shed not a 
tear — she literally swallowed her tears and looked ma- 
jestically out on fate, undaunted, and shouldered the 
responsibilities and sorrows of her family and moved 
forward, ever forward, preserving her integrity, com- 
posure, refined habits and morning prayers, ever giving 
thanks to her Maker for what was left. This dear 
sister’s remains were likewise carried back to Memphis 
and laid to rest by her father and younger sister, Har- 
riett, where she still sleeps. 

I never at any time saw my mother shed a tear, 
though sorrow and perfect anguish could be easily seen 
in her expression of countenance, but never a moan or a 
tear escaped from her. She seemed to have the power 
of absolutely swallowing her grief, and this was done 
clearly to avoid adding anything to the grief and sorrow 
of her children, all of whom she literally worshipped. 

I should have before this made mention of Lewis 
Morgan, my brother-in-law’s brother, who, after the 
departure of his brother, lived a great deal with us. I 
think it must have been about 1863. He was old enough 
to be drafted into the army, and rather than that he 
made up his mind, but very reluctantly, to enlist, and 
came to tell us all good-bye. He was very much de- 
pressed and showed it plainly. He said to my mother, 
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“Aunt Tilley, I have held out from this as long as pos- 
sible; I may ke a coward, but I can hardly think so, but 
I have a presentment that I will be killed when I go.” 
Sure enough, within a few weeks his remains were 
brought back. He was killed in the very first skirmish 
near Holly Springs, Miss. He was a fine-looking fellow, 
and so kind and friendly. Whereas, his brother went 
through four years of the war, was in countless battles 
and skirmishes, and came through without a scratch. 

Travelers, adventurers and “carpet baggers” began 
to swarm through the country, giving all sorts of advice 
to the darkies. A carpet bagger was a type of oily 
tongued “‘gamin” who carried all of his earthly goods 
in a carpet bag, a carpet bag being a hand satchel made 
of ordinary carpeting. These were considered the vilest 
of the tribe, and it, in time, became the last word of 
reproach to call anyone a “carpet bagger.”’ 

The “carpet baggers” stirred up political trouble, all 
of them wanting to get into the public offices, and so 
did everything to catch the negro vote. It was under 
the influence of that class that there was started the 
estrangement between the negroes and their former 
owners, which resulted in their scattering. Some of 
ours went back to Memphis. Among them was my old 
nurse, named Ann. Some years later, when we returned 
to Memphis, I spent days and days hunting for her, 
but without success. She had no children of her own, 
and she made me conscious of an affection for me that 


was unmistakable, which I reciprocated most heartily. 


There came down from Ohio two brothers by the 
name of Clark. They were credited with having ample 
means, and entered into a contract with my mother 
for renting and operating the plantation. We were all 
much encouraged with the prospect. They came with 
a boat-load of implements and provisions — luxuries, 
indeed. And so we all made ready to leave, and early 
in 1866 we went to Oxford, Miss., where I attended my 
first school. I was not prepared to enter the university, 
but went to a private school conducted by a Mr. 
Gilmer. It was a two-room frame, furnished as plainly 
as a barn, long benches to sit on, a wood-burning stove 
in the center of the room, which was about 15 by 15 
feet. That was the first time I ever looked on the inside 
or outside of a school house, and the first time saw how 
boys were taught in classes. Mr. Gilmer was an ex- 
Confederate soldier, very much of a gentleman,.and 
undoubtedly a well educated man. The only boy in 
that school whose name I can remember was L. Q. C. 
Lamar, Jr., whose father became soon thereafter a 
prominent member of the United States Senate. L. Q. 
C., Jr., studied only one thing, the spelling lesson, 
which was taken from Webster’s School Dictionary. 
The class stood up in a row to recite, and stood in the 
order of their proficiency from head to foot. Lamar 
always stood at the head, and when he did miss and 
was turned down, he soon regained his position. I 
cannot remember just how I did stand, but it was not 
near the top nor at the bottom. The truth is that I 


was more taken up with the novelty of the thing and a 
swimming pond nearby, and did not exert myself very 
much. It was at that time that my brother Charles 
was taken very sick with a lingering fever, and hovered 
between life and death for several weeks, and by the 
time he recovered the summer was well on, and to 
restore his health, my mother took the whole family to 
Iuka Springs, Miss., where I got my first taste of modern 
high life. The hotel and cottages were full of people 
from Memphis. Some of them were veritable “high 
fliers.”” It was a gay place, and here was taken the first 
picture of me, which was a group, including my mother 
and brothers Charles and Alexander. 

We never returned to Oxford, but went to Memphis 
to live. 

Just before we left home on the Yazoo to move to 
Oxford, my mother made a trip to Memphis, with the 
purpose of putting my brother in school at LaGrange, 
some twenty miles east of Memphis, and I went along 
to accompany her back. We took the train at a small 
station called Vaden, on the Mississippi Central Rail- 
road, now the main line of the Illinois Central. That 
was the first time I ever sawa railroad, and my curi- 
osity was at a high pitch when the train pulled in. I 
was at the time nearing my twelfth birthday. Well, 
that train was something to be remembered. Of course, 
there was nothing but plain day coaches, and they were 


crowded with men, women and children of every age 


and degree. Every vestige of upholstering had been cut 
from the seats by the soldiers. Both bottoms and backs 
were just wooden slats, and we used our hand baggage 
and wraps to sit upon. The cars were coupled together 
with short pieces of heavy chains, three or four links, 
and the brakes were worked by hand; and when these 
brakes were applied, one faster than the other, a see- 
sawing set up, the cars jerking and jamming, and on 
those horrible seats it was torture. The train could not 
travel much faster than ten or twelve miles an hour, 
and so we were the whole night and a part of the next 
day making that journey of about one hundred miles. 
At Grenada, the bridge over the little river had been 
destroyed, and we were all unloaded and were ferried 
across, and after hours of waiting we boarded another 
train of the same character and description on the 
other side. 

Around the river at Grenada were great numbers of 
campers, and on each side of the railroad, more or less 
on to Grand Junction, families, evidently moving, most 
of them on their way overland to Texas, to which coun- 
try great throngs of people went from Tennessee, and 
also Mississippi, passing down through that country 
and crossing the Mississippi River at Natchez. 

Those camp fires, around which hovered the poor, 
impoverished people, great numbers of little children, 
and the shrieking of the whistle of the locomotive, the 
rattling of the brake chains, and the surging and sawing 


of the cars, together with those awful bare seats and 


backs, made the most disagreeable experience imagin- 
able, and a night never to be forgotten. 

The Clark brothers, who came down so bravely with 
their boat-load of implements and supplies, made a 
complete failure. The negroes ate up their supplies and did 
little or no work, and. as the summer came on the 
“brothers” were taken down with chills and fever, and by 
August completely collapsed, abandoning their undertak- 
ing and going back to Ohio, leaving my mother to extri- 
cate herself from the wreck as best she could. I have 
always recalled that experience whenever I have heard 


the Northern people giving advice to the South. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tue Return to Mempuis. 


Truly, we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Iuka Springs is located in proximity to Shiloh and 
Corinth, where the great battles were fought, and at 
the time we were there the country was littered with 
the terrible reminders, broken vehicles of every kind 
used by armies, scraps of harness, spent cannon balls, 
and the bleached bones of horses and mules, wreckage 
of all kinds, ghastly reminders of the frightful human 
carnage that took place there. Yet, amidst it all, during 
that summer the people danced and frolicked, played 
all sorts of games, and made love, and life was one 
round of pleasure. I roamed over the ghastly fields day 
after day. It charmed me much as a snake charms a 
bird, and left a permanent impression on me. 

From Iuka we went to Memphis to live. 

My mother knew al! of the prominent people in 
Memphis. Some of them were her intimate friends. 
They called on her in numbers, and their friendship for 
her was quite sincere. Her most intimate friends were 
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the family of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wade. They were 
boarding in a large house owned and occupied by a 
Mr. McPherson, a Methodist minister, who used the 
place as a female boarding school. He arranged to 
accommodate us, and there we lived a few months 
while we were locating a house. 

The Wades were strict Presbyterians. They had two 
charming girls, corresponding in age to myself and 
brother Charles, and, in addition, the house was full of 
boarding school girls. I have no doubt that it was on the 
assurance of our friends, the Wades, that made it pos- 
sible to admit my mother into that school with three 
boys, two of whom, myself and brother Charles, con- 
sidered themselves very much men of the world. Now, 
my brother and I were bosom friends and boon com- 
panions, absolutely inseparable; yet, every now and 
then we would quarrel. At one time, at the old home 
on the Yazoo, we had an altercation, and he threw me 
off the porch and broke my collar-bone, and at nu- 
merous other times; all of which caused my mother the 
greatest distress, and such moral lectures she delivered. 
But the worst of all was while we were in that boarding 
school; he and I were making our morning toilet, and 
we began to quarrel about something; at any rate, we 
disgraced the family. We had a rough and tumble 
fight, which, no doubt, was heard all over the house, 
and which wound up by my striking my brother with a 
bootjack, cutting his foot across the instep, and making 


a painful and ugly wound, from which he was laid up 


for some time. Well, as I say, we had disgraced the 
family. Nothing ever occurred which so mortified my 
mother and sisters, and soon thereafter we moved into 
a dwelling of our own. I am quite sure that our esca- 
pade hastened our move, for old man McPherson must 
have concluded that we two were not suited to a girls’ 
boarding school, and I think my mother reached the 
same conclusion. 

Public schools were started in the South after the 
Civil War, and I attended at Memphis one of the first. 
The discipline was rigid and the teachers very strict. 
I here acknowledge a great indebtedness to one of those 
teachers, an old Dutchman named Brown. He ham- 
mered on mental arithmetic and taught it logically and 
well, and it has stood me in hand through life. Those 
boys at that school were the roughest and the toughest 
I have ever encountered. The whipping went on con- 
stantly by the teachers inside the school, and the fight- 
ing went on constantly among the boys on the outside. 
There always seems to be a bully in every boys’ school, 
and we had one there, who seemed to have a special 
delight in browbeating and bullying it over a little 
bench-legged Irish boy, who finally could stand it no 
longer, and closed in on the “bully.” Of course, the 
whole playyard crowded around to see the fight. How- 
ever, it was not long before the bully showed the white 
feather, and the thrashing which that Irish boy gave 
him was one he could never forget. When it was over 
the little Irishman shook himself with pride, and said, 
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“Dam ’um; when they get too big around me, I just 
cut ’em down to my size.” That bully was never seen 
afterwards at that school. 

Baseball was just becoming a popular game. It had 
not reached the professional stage, but was played by 
the boys on the open commons. I played with a gang 
of roistering street gamins in South Memphis, much 
to my mother’s annoyance. They were anything but 
Sunday school scholars, and fascinated me greatly; their 
free and easy ways and their familiarity with language, 
not found in the Scripture, all seemed very attractive 
to me. When very much warmed up from the play, we 
would go in swimming in the Mississippi River, right 
where the great railroad bridge now spans that river. 
It was great sport to swim out into midstream and 
float down on the driftwood, which is always running 
in that river. I have swum in the waters of most of the 
lakes and streams in the mid-continent, and also in the 
Atlantic Ocean, but none of them are as sullen and as 
treacherous as the lower Mississippi River — it is un- 
deubtedly the most dangerous, for it has more whirls, 
eddies and undertows, and is constantly boiling, and 
always muddy. I have spent hours sitting on the levee, 
at the foot of Madison Street, where the Custom House 
now stands, watching the loading and unloading of the 
great river steamers, which were just as thick at the 
landing as they could nose in, all loaded down with 
cotton, which was hauled up the landing on drays drawn 
by two mules, hitched tandem. It was a busy and in- 


spiring sight. I then was cultivating my taste for trade 
and traffic—the commercial instinct which was strong 
in me. I admired the fine style and game-pulling qual- 
ities of those splendid mules. The cotton factors vied 
with each other in getting the choicest mules to be had 
anywhere for that work. I there formed a taste and 
fancy for mules, which has grown with the years. The 
Memphis market has always attracted the best mules 
to it that could be found anywhere in the country. The 
railroad tracks now run across that landing, and the 
boats have well-nigh disappeared; the river itself looks 
dried up from disuse. 

The city life did not agree with me. I had lived so 
entirely out in the wide open country that the cramped, 
congested conditions soon began to tell on my health, 
and the danger of yellow fever added another reason 
for making a change desirable. I suftered greatly from 
dyspepsia, and by the middle of the summer I was in a 
very unhappy condition. 

The only time in my life that I ever tried playing 
truant (hookey) was while attending that public school. 
It was very fashionable; numbers of those rough and 
tumble boys were at it every day. So my desk mate and 
I concluded to try it, but we had gone only a few city 
blocks when IJ realized there was no fun in it and turned 
back to get in school before I was missed, or any notice 
taken of it. I never did find much fun in doing stupid, 
silly things. The truth is, that the only real pleasure in 
life for a boy or man consists in doing his duty; play 


when it is time to play and work when it is time to work. 
There is nothing in that statement about the sweetness 
of stolen fruit. 

My father’s nephew, Mr. Wm. Rosser, a Presby- 
terian preacher, had married and was preaching at 
Franklin, Tenn. His wife died, leaving him with a 
girl baby, and he wrote to my mother, asking her to 
come and live with him, she to take charge of the house 
under some arrangement which was mutually satis- 
factory, which fitted admirably with my mother’s de- 
sire to get out of Memphis, and we left about July Ist, 
1867, just before the outbreak of yellow fever, moving 
to Franklin, Tenn. 

Memphis is now a beautiful, well paved city. At that 
time it was in a deplorable condition. It had been 
used as a great commissary depot by General Grant, 
and all sanitary work had been neglected. The streets 
during that winter were in a horrible condition. Main 
Street and Front Row, the two main business thorough- 
fares, were a sea of mud. At the corner of Main and 
Madison, which is the very heart of the city, I have 
seen a pair of old boots stuck in the mud in the middle 
of the street, upside down, as though a man had gone 
down head foremost, with a board stuck up beside 
the boots with “No Bottom” on it. The drays and 
trucks went and came in throngs, and the shouting and 
blasphemy of the negro drivers was worse, if possible, 
than that of the mates and deck hands on the river 


steamers. Mankind, generally, seems to be expert in 


blasphemy. I have had my most refined friends say 
that they had no trouble in picking up the “cuss” words 


when traveling in foreign lands, finding that the easiest 


part of a new language to learn. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE. 


We reached Franklin about the 4th of July, 1867, 
going to the Rosser Place on the Nashville Pike, about 
a mile and a half from town, where Spencer’s Creek 
crosses the road. The old house still stands. It was at 
that time new and fresh, with some fifty or sixty acres 
of land connected with it. 

Middle Tennessee was so different from the country 
in North Mississippi and the Mississippi River valley. 
No land in the world is more fertile than the Mississippi 
River bottom lands, and especially in the Yazoo Delta. 
So the contrast between the extremely rich lands of the 
bottoms and the lands in the hills was very marked, 
causing me to have a poor opinion of hill lands. Conse- 
quently, when I first looked out from the car windows on 
the high hills of Middle Tennessee, I was disappointed, 
thinking that it must be a poor country we were going 
into, and very contrary to the glowing accounts I had 
heard of it. However, after reaching Franklin and see- 


ing the beautiful running streams and the green grass 


sodded country, I quickly changed my opinion. The 
fine, picturesque outlooks, the splendid wooded hills 
and beautiful, fertile valleys exerted a magical influence 
over me — it was so delightful to be in the open coun- 
try again. Roper’s Knob and Shute’s Knob, those 
Siamese twin sentinels, standing out in bold relief, over- 
looking the Harpeth River valley, towered right up at 
the back of the house. 

My mother never complained or made any reference 
to our poverty, which at that time clearly reached its 
height, as the Clark Brothers’ failure had stripped us 
of every vestige of ready money, and the plantation 
would not have sold for the taxes levied against it. So, 
we all had to work. My duties were to milk the cow 
night and morning, carry corn to the mill, and bring 
wood from the knobs with the horse and cart. My sis- 
ters aided my mother with the housework, and one 
negro woman did the cooking and washing. 

Nowhere on earth are there kinder, better or nicer 
people than in and around Franklin. The neighbors 
were extremely friendly and considerate. Just in sight 
of us lived the Campbells and Ewings. There were 
three Campbell boys, corresponding in age to myself 
and my two brothers, and two Ewing boys likewise. 
We all walked to school together and became warm 
friends. One of the Ewing boys, Andrew, was a large 
and very strong fellow. He and I were desk mates at 
school and great friends. I was delicate and quite under- 


size, so that he and I were a good imitation of the 


modern Mutt and Jeff. I was very conscious of the fact 
that Andrew would take my side in any controversy 
that I might get into, and, consequently, I was rather 
“sassy” with the boys. 

We all went to Mr. McNutt’s private school. He had 
one assistant, Mr. Binford. There were eighty scholars 
in all, and those two men did all the teaching. Mr. 
Binford was a young college graduate. Mr. McNutt 
was an elderly man, with a very large family — who 
clearly took to school teaching as a necessity. He was a 
finely educated man, and very partial to Greek and 
Latin, both of which languages he taught well, but the 
work grated on him and sorely tried his patience at 
times. He and I were always the very best of friends, 
and I retain for him the sincerest affection. His wife 
was a most cultivated, charming and refined lady. An 
incident occurred after I quit school and was at work as 
a clerk in the county court clerk’s office there, when I 
was fifteen years old, which gave Mr. McNutt the keen- 
est pleasure. I was having a mathematical discussion 
with Captain Perkins, the proprietor of the office, 
Judge Henry Cook, and several lawyers; in the course 
of the talk I made the statement that one hundred 
divided by one-fourth was four hundred. They all sent 
up a laugh and ridiculed me rather roundly; they were 
all full matured men, and I nothing but a boy. How- 
ever, I stood my ground and called for a referee, who 
was agreed upon, in the person of Mr. W. S. Campbell, 
the president of the National Bank, who was called 
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in and promptly decided against me. I still stood my 
ground against all of them, and by that time we had 
quite a gathering of “wise” men on the court house 
porch. I challenged them to leave the question to Mr. 
McNutt and Mr. Pat Campbell, who conducted the 
rival schools, and it so happened that just at that mo- 
ment both of those gentlemen were seen crossing the 
public square and they were called in, and both prompt- 
ly decided in my favor, and so the finding by Mr. 
McNutt of one of his boys standing out and flooring all 
the “wise”? men of the town on a mathematical propo- 
sition pleased him immensely, and the little circum- 
stance enhanced my prestige considerably. 

As aforesaid, Mr. McNutt was a fine Greek and Latin 
scholar, and he gave much time to those languages. 
He brought out their charm and beauty, and gave to 
them a romance and kindled an interest in them which 
was calculated to, and did produce in me a thirst for 
the history and literature of those people — the shrine 
at which the students for centuries have worshipped, 
grand old Homer, wonderful old Socrates, and magnifi- 
cent Pericles. They inflame the imagination and kindle 
a thirst for knowledge — who can cross their paths and 
not stand uncovered in reverence? | 

Baseball had never been played at Franklin, and so 
my brother and J introduced that game there, and the 
rival schools — McNutt’s and Campbell’s — had great 
sport with each other. 


The winter of 1867 my sister Margaret married Mr. 
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James Allison and went to live on his place, about eight 
miles due south of Franklin, and my sister Letitia mar- 
ried Maj. W. H. Morgan and went back to the Yazoo 
River, leaving my mother and us three boys together. 
That winter was very rough and cold. We had had 
rather a long spell, and so the woodpile was about ex- 
hausted before I ventured out with the horse and cart 
upon the cold, bleak sides of Roper’s Knob for wood, 
when finally it had to be done. Out and up I went, the 
road carrying me around to the north side of the hill, 
and the wood was only to be had very near the top. It 
seemed to me that the wind would cut me in two, but 
I got my load and started down. The ground was 
frozen hard and covered more or less with ice and snow, 
and the wind blowing a perfect gale. I had gone but a 
short distance when, in crossing a slippery, shelving 
rock, the cart slid off the edge and broke one of the 
wheels, and so cart and wood spilled out down the side 
of the hill. Fortunately, I was walking and driving to 
keep as warm as possible, and so avoided any personal 
injury, but when I stood there upon that bleak, deso- 
late hillside, with the temperature at zero, snow and 
ice under foot, and the wind cutting my face and hands 
like a knife; as I say, when I stood there and looked 
down at that house with no wood and out upon that 
great desert of frozen landscape, all the beauty and 
grandeur went out of it, and perfect terror seized upon 
me, and the thought flashed through my mind — 
“Must we all freeze to death and perish utterly?” Then 
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the blood of my old Scotch ancestors, who no doubt 
had for generation after generation faced just such con- 
ditions on the mountain sides of Scotland, came to my 
rescue; I summoned up my courage, looked out on that 
forlorn prospect, and soliloquized that there must be 
some way out, and that there must be better conditions 
to be had somewhere in the world, and I| resolved then 
and there to find them. I verily believe that was the 
great event in my life and proved an everlasting spur 
to action and fixed determination /o save, as affording 
the sure road to better living. That impulse has never 
left me —it became a fixed habit for life. I borrowed 
a cart, got that wood down off that hillside, and never 
let that woodpile get low again, and never have al- 
lowed such want to get that close to me since. 

Yes, I found the way out; I have found better things 
in the world, and, above all, I found the way that leads 
to them, which I never learned from books or school; 
it lies along the highway of industry, good morals and 
frugality. WORK and SAVE — that is the universal 
cure for all the hard times which come to man. 

The return to the open, free life of the country was 
delightful. I hunted and prowled the country, on foot, 
constantly for miles around. The view from the top of 
Roper’s Knob is grand. The panorama spreads out in 
every direction, overlooking forests, fields and streams. 
The fertility of the soil is reflected in the fine crops of 
grain and luxurious pastures dotted all over with the 


homes. Yes, it is a veritable country of homes, where the 


lands have been handed down from generation to gener- 
ation, remaining in the hands of, and sustaining through 
wars, pestilence and panics, people of the same blood. 

In climbing a hickory nut tree at the foot of Shute’s 
Knob, I fell some twenty or thirty feet, and was gotten 
to my feet by my brothers. We walked quite a mile to 
the house, climbing several fences and fording the 
creek, all of which was oblivion to me, as I did not re- 
gain consciousness until we entered the house and the 
tears and distress of my sisters and the anxious look 
of my dear mother aroused me; as I say, not until then 
did I know what had taken place. I had been rendered 
senseless and the wrist on my left arm broken, from 
which I suffered greatly, and that fracture had only 
healed when the incident with the cart previously re- 
ferred to took place. 

My dyspeptic trouble continued, and it, together 
with the chills and fever in the swamps, had left me 
emaciated and physically undeveloped — the main 
cause of our leaving Memphis, which was most for- 
tunate, as within a few weeks after our departure, 
yellow fever became an epidemic and most of our 
neighbors died therefrom. All the people who lived next 
door to us perished. 

As the weather became warm in the following spring, 
I was very nervous and depressed, to such an extent 
that I could not stand the confinement of the school 
room, and IJ prevailed upon my mother to let me stop 
school and go to work in the field, to which she reluc- 


tantly yielded. So, with my one horse and crude imple- 
ments, I prepared the ground and planted a crop of 
corn. That sort of work I had never done before, and 
hence was very awkward about it, but I stuck to it, and 
by wheat harvest time I had “laid by” my crop and 
worked in the wheat harvest for the neighbors, recetv- 
ing therefor my first earned money since my trading 
on the Yazoo; indeed, it was the first dollar I ever re- 
ceived for work done with my hands — $1.00 per day. 
The effect produced on receiving my first week’s wages 
will never be forgotten. Since then, I have, directly and 
officially, employed thousands of people, and never in 
one solitary instance have I failed to pay them prompt- 
ly on pay day. I learned in those fields to know what 
it meant. 

Wheat growing and harvesting were at that time 
(1868) still quite as primitive as in the days of the 
Pharaohs — all done by hand. The cutting was done 
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with a “cradle,” requiring great strength, and the ri- 
valry was keen among the men for the leading position, 
indicating that he was the best man in the field. Fol- 
lowing these came those who tied the wheat into bun- 
dles, which was an act of dexterity, done with a small 
handful of the longest wheat stalks, and following them 
the “shockers.” The whole scene was beautiful; the 
swinging movement of the cradlers was graceful and 
very majestic. 

I was the only white person in the actual physical 
work, all the others being negroes. 


When the summer was over, I was made over — I 
was physically a man, and as strong as a young ox. 
My dyspepsia was gone, and has never returned. I 
made a good crop of corn, enough to last us through the 
following winter. There is a charm produced by the 
earth curling over the wing of a plow that is delightful; _ 
to this day it entertains me, and is the source of the 
greatest pleasure. Yes, tilling the soil is the master 
work — it was the occupation of the first man on earths 
and has been the calling of the most lordly. In its days 
of greatest stress and trials, the old Romans called from 
the farms the senex for advice and counsel. 

In the winter of 1868 we moved into town to live. 
The social life was extremely simple, but very refined 
and full of pleasure. The girls were extremely smart 
and attractive. Of course, those of them who are now 
living are, for the most part, grandmothers. Yet, I 
retain them in my memory as fresh, young girls, full of 
mirth and good cheer. They were all good students. 
However, there was no co-education at that time. 
Miss Carrie Ewing and Miss Eliza Wallace were fine 
Latin scholars. They were one set ahead of me, but 
we were the very best of friends. I spent much time 
making love to their younger sisters and also to their 
cousins. Both of them are now living there, and no 
finer women are to be found anywhere. I acted as 
groomsman at the wedding of Miss Wallace, my first 
and only service of that nature. I remember well hear- 


ing her read her graduating essay, headed in Latin, 
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viz.: “Multa cadunt inter calicem supremaque labra.” 
(“There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip.”’) 

I spent as much time as possible with my sister Mar- 
garet at her country home. She dearly loved to play 
indoor games, cards, backgammon, cribbage, checkers, 
etc., all of which she taught me, and, like her mother, 
she was very fond of literature. My brother-in-law, 
Mr. James Allison, was the embodiment of kindness 
and liberality. He could not have treated his own son 
any kinder than he did me, and so, as I say, I spent 
as much time as possible with them, and in the year of 
1868 I put in, and harvested in 1869, a crop of wheat 
on a part of his place. 

At the close of school in the summer of 1869 I pro- 
cured a position as clerk from Capt. Thomas F. Per- 
kins, who was county court clerk. I had not quite 
finished the course at Mr. McNutt’s, but having gotten 
a taste of business and making my own money, and 
associating with grown men of the world, I was loath 
to go back, and my mother chafed under it constantly, 
but I was getting up and getting headstrong, and so 
we “argued” it through a year. In the meantime, the 
deputy clerk, Mr. Newton Cannon, having resigned, I 
thought, of course, that I would be promoted to his 
position, not thinking that my being under twenty-one 
years of age would make any difference, inasmuch as 
I knew more about the office than anyone else in it; 
but when Capt. Perkins made an appointment over 


my head, without saying a word to me, I then realized 


what politics was, and that in that game merit did not 
count — only votes and “pull,” and so I was ready to 
leave and readily consented to my mother’s desire that 
I go to Nashville and enter the university there — the 
University of Nashville, from which her brother years 
before had graduated. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BREAKING Home TIEs. 


And so it came to pass that on September 15th, 1870, 
within three days of my sixteenth birthday, I was to 
turn my back upon my boyhood — to leave my mother’s 
roof — never to return except as a visitor. I was to 
go out in the world alone. 

In the French section of the exhibit of fine arts at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, there was a little 
picture which arrested my attention at first view, and 
I returned to it again and again during the time I had 
my family there. Always there was a crowd around 
that little picture, which was labeled, “Breaking Home 
Ties.” It is a picture of a country boy leaving home, 
with his scant belongings in a small satchel, and the dog 
watching him wistfully. He is standing in front of his 
mother, her two hands resting upon his shoulders and 
her eyes dry, but full of heartbreak and anguish; not 
a word passing between them, they stand looking into 
each other’s eyes full of meaning, she clearly realizing 


the possibilities and probabilities that lay before him — 
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she looks right through his very soul. Well, I always 
felt, in looking at that picture, that the artist must 
have witnessed the farewell between my mother and me. 

Yes, on September 15th, 1870, I landed in Nashville, 
presumably to go to school. The next morning I pre- 
sented myself for matriculation in the University of 
Nashville. The grounds and buildings now belong to 
Vanderbilt University, used as its medical school. It 
was conducted as a military school, under the control 
and direction of Generals Bushrod Johnson and E. 
Kirby-Smith, two distinguished Confederate generals. 
I had no trouble in passing their preliminary examina- 
tion for entrance, but I said to them that I had seen as 
much of the military as I cared for, and that I wanted 
to board outside and attend classes and lectures, etc., 
and leave out the military part. They said that could 
not be arranged, that I would have to live on the 
grounds and take the full course of military drill and 
discipline. I replied that I would have to decline. They 
said that they would consider it, and for me to come 
back next morning. I did so, and was informed that 
they could not vary their rules, and so we parted. 

I procured board with Mrs. Mizell on Cherry Street, 
right where Commerce Street is now located. I had 
$75.00, paid to me by Mr. Nat Baxter, Jr., then Clerk 
and Master, upon an order from my mother, out of a 
little fund arising from the estate of my father’s mother. 
With that check I opened an account with the Fourth 


National Bank, which account has run unbroken from 


that day to this. I entered Bryant and Stratton’s Bus- 
iness College, at the corner of Church and Summer 
(Fifth Avenue) Streets, upstairs, in front of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and in due course I wrote, telling 
my mother what I had done. I was actuated from two 
motives: first, I detested military life and everything 
connected or associated with it; second, I knew that 
my mother would have to deny herself and my younger 
brother the very necessities of life to defray my expenses 
through college. She had the greatest desire that I 
should have a college training, and so, when she re- 
ceived my letter, her reply was full of bitter disappoint- 
ment, and she urged that if I was not going to the uni- 
versity and was headed for business, to come on back 
home and resume the work I had at Franklin, as my old 
position was open to me. However, I had launched my 
boat and was not going to turn back. With that $75.00 
I made through two months, and at the end thereof, 
viz., on November 13th, 1870, I was offered and ac- 
cepted a position as bookkeeper for a wholesale and 
retail grocery store on Broad Street, between College 
and Cherry (Third and Fourth Avenues) Streets, at a 
salary of $40.00 per month. I slept in a room on the 
second floor of the store and continued to get my meals 
at Mrs. Mizell’s. 

No surroundings could have been more trying and no 
temptations and pitfalls could have been greater — to 
get to my room I had to pass through rows of whiskey 


and wine barrels; just across the street was a cheap 


variety theatre, which ran every night, and it was the 
toughest joint on earth. Verily, no one was ever sub- 
jected to greater test. A new world opened up before 
me. Nashville had been overrun with every kind of 
tough element during the war, male and female, and 
great numbers of them were still hanging on, and drink- 
ing, gambling and every known form of immorality was 
practiced — it certainly was a wide-open town. I was 
tossed out on that mad foam ocean alone at sixteen 
years of age, and I explored all the depths and shoals 
thereof. I have never seen such depravity as was car- 
ried on nightly in that variety theatre across the street 
from my room. However, due to the prayers of my 
mother, or some hidden force, I went through that or- 
deal untouched and unsoiled — IJ could see no sport or 
pleasure in it, and yet, men and women, young and old, 
went headlong into it and overboard in numbers. The 
city had the appearance of a human sewer, the stream 
came in fresh from the country, meandered through the 
immoral shoals and eddies, and disappeared in oblivion 
and early death. This is the picture which all cities, 
especially the large ones, always present to me, a great 
haystack for lost needles. 

So many circumstances contribute to: the proof of 
the immortality of the soul. 

Alongside of the whiskey barrels outside of my room 
over that store was a pile of books, the contents of some 
library dumped in there for safe-keeping. Among them 
I noticed a handsome copy of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 


and “Paradise Regained.” I was first attracted by the 
beauty of the binding, but after opening, the beauty of 
the flowing language and the sublime heights of imagery 
and word painting completely captivated me, and I 
read them quite regularly. Keep the picture well in 
mind — a boy, fresh from the country, in a bare, lonely 
room in the upper story of a grocery store, reading 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost’? — and the entire floor of the 
building outside the room covered over with barrels of 
wines and liquors, the fumes from which permeated the 
whole atmosphere, while just across the street, in full 
view of the windows, was a variety theatre and dance 
hall of the noisiest and most disreputable nature. The 
influence of Milton, long since dead, exerted a direct 
and powerful effect upon the life of that boy, and to- 
wards the end of the volume — “Paradise Regained” — 
the short, crisp sentence, “In vanquishing temptation, 
Paradise is regained,” there I found the whole story 
told — the whole of the Ten Commandments compre- 
hended. He certainly was my companion, and in the 
midst of such terrible temptations he was giving me 
advice and showing me the way out. I never hear the 
Lord’s Prayer repeated, but the sentence “Lead us not 
into temptation” rings out as the eloquent and over- 
shadowing, important part thereof. 

I thus started out on the real journey of life with the 
merest smattering of an education, such as is obtained 
from schools and books. I hadn’t been to school, all 


told, much over two full years, only fragments of four 


years. Such real schooling that I had was that taught 
me by my mother — the other was mainly a sort of 
smattering; but I had had rather a liberal education in 
the experiences of life and the ways of the world, and 
it was upon this basis that I launched my bark out on 
the sea of life — yea, verily, “A leaf on the ocean of life.” 

It had been my good fortune to be brought up amidst 
women of the very greatest refinement, and only that 
kind was attractive to me, and they were very attrac- 
tive. I made friends and acquaintances rapidly, and 
was soon in the midst of the choicest social circles. I 
attended church regularly, not because I was so re- 
ligiously inclined, but because I was sure to meet some, 
or many, attractive young ladies. 

I spent my money carefully, but sufficient to have 
the best of wearing apparel, and on Sunday always wore 
a Prince Albert coat and a high-top silk hat. 

I was invited to every party of any consequence, and 
always had dates ahead for suppers and Sunday din- 
ners. Never forgetting my manners, I made fast friends 
with the mothers and elderly female relatives of my 
young lady friends, and so, notwithstanding the fact 
that I slept over a grocery store on Broad Street, all 
the doors to the most lordly mansions swung open to 
me, and I was made sincerely welcome. 

I did not consider money wasted if spent in a sensible 
way on women of refinement and social entertainments 
of a respectable nature. 


Yes, man is a gregarious animal and needs to have his 


manners and social side carefully and fully developed, 
and cannot give too much attention thereto, early and 
late in life. As an illustration thereof: at one of the 
first little dinner parties which I attended that winter, 
the hostess started to carve and serve the roast turkey, 
and I, without any hesitation, requested her to allow 
me to relieve her of the task, which request she, of 
course, readily granted. I was thoroughly trained and 
accustomed to carve at the table, and when it was seen 
that I could and did do the service with some ease, I was 
showered with compliments, and my reputation was 
made in the mothers’ circle. I am sure that I presented 
the appearance of a novel and fresh fish to those dear 
old ladies; it was, to be sure, a matter of coarse action on 
my part, and I[ had no earthly idea of showing off, but 
from the surprise and admiration manifested by the 
company, I realized for the first time that it was an 
unusual act. Reputation can rest upon a small circum- 
stance, if the circumstance serves to give an insight into 


good manners and good breeding. 


CHAPTER X. 
GetTTInc Down To BUSINESS. 


I soon found society something of a burden. My 
duties as a bookkeeper were very exacting and often re- 
quired me to work at night, frequently quite late, and 
when I was not working at night, I was out visiting or 
going to parties or the theatre. The loss of sleep and 
the close confinement of office work began to tell on 
my health. However, I had been accustomed from in- 
fancy to a cold bath every morning, which I kept up 
regularly, and took such indoor exercise as possible, and 
thereby sustained myself. 

I resolved again and again to cut down my social 
activities, but never could do so until I married. I was 
caught literally in the social toils and could not extri- 
cate myself — the lights were too bright, the music too 
enchanting, and the ladies too lovely. 

The following spring after my first employment on 
Broad Street, I procured a position as individual book- 
keeper in the First National Bank, at a salary of $125.00 
per month. I was greatly elated, and felt rich for the 


first and only time in my life. Mr. M. Burns was presi- 
dent of the bank, W. C. Butterfield, cashier, and Theo. 
Cooley, assistant cashier and general bookkeeper. I 
worked but a few days when I realized that I had 
made a mistake. There was no harmony among those 
men, and I at once was conscious of a very disagreeable 
state of affairs. I notified Mr. Burns that I would re- 
sign. He was a kind-hearted old man, but very blunt 
and crabbed, and showed a resentment at my action, 
and quit speaking to me for some time thereafter. I 
had been out of my old job for only about four or five 
days, and my place had not yet been filled. I asked for 
reinstatement by Messrs. McLean and Hardison, who 
were undoubtedly very friendly to me, but Mr. McLean 
said, “It is no use for us to take you back; we will not 
be able to hold you very long, as you will surely be 
securing a better position than we can give you, and 
you will go.”’ So, I was left out on the street; but for- 
tunately, however, within a short time, not more than 
a week, I secured a position as bookkeeper for a new 
wholesale grocery house, just opening, at the corner of 
Front Street and the Public Square, Messrs. Robert- 
son, Huggins and Finch, paying me nearly as much as 
the bank. 

It soon transpired that I had made no mistake in 
leaving the bank, as scandal soon developed and 
changes were made — crimination and recrimination 
were rife— there was a shortage somewhere, but it 
could never be located. I never had a doubt about it. 


One was too smart for the others. I never doubted that 
had I remained in the bank they would have fastened 
it all on me, as I was too inexperienced at that time to 
cope with such mature minds 

I continued to sleep in the store, my room in the new 
location being an improvement, and in the summer was 
very delightful, by reason of the fine breeze from the 
river. | was rooming there when the cholera broke out and 
raged as an epidemic, in the summer of 1873. At that 
time the population of Nashville was about 25,000. It 
had been used by the Federal Government as a supply 
depot for the armies South, and had been used by Gen- 
eral Thomas as a camp for his army before and at the 
time of the great battle with General Hood, and hence 
had been left in a horrible insanitary condition, so that 
when cholera broke out it had a fertile field. There was 
a perfect exodus; everybody who could possibly leave 
did so, and those who were away stayed away, and in 
such manner the population was reduced to about 
15,000. The death rate ran to 125 per day, and night 
and day the interments went on. 

The bridge over the river was where the main bridge 
from the Public Square now stands. It was a suspen- 
sion bridge, floored with plank, and all night long I could 
hear the funeral processions crossing that bridge. Every 
young man in the store except myself left, and so I had 
to continue to sleep in the store and protect it, and open 
it up early for the porters. I never spent so uncom- 
fortable a time. Should I have been stricken I would 
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certainly have died. All of my friends, male and female, 
were gone, great numbers of them to Beersheba Springs 
in the Cumberland Mountains, which was the gayest 
sort of a place, and I received letters from them, giving 
glowing accounts of the fun, and urging me to come. 
Certainly, the temptation was great, but I had made one 
slip and was not willing to risk another, for I was quite 
sure that if I should go I would lose my position, and 
so I stuck to my post. It was a trial never to be for- 
gotten. Every day some one right around me would 
be carried off — it is a disease that does its work rapidly. 

It is no evidence of bravery to face such an epidemic. 
It is really the part of wisdom to diminish the number 
of available victims in every way possible, and as rapidly 
as possible, and should I have ever afterwards been so 
exposed, I certainly would have left. 

The wholesale business was all on the Public Square, 
on the north and east sides, and on the east side of 
Market Street, between the Square and Broad Street. 

The fashionable residences were on High and Vine 
Streets (Sixth and Seventh Avenues), between Church 
and Demonbreun Streets, and Vauxhall, now Ninth 
Avenue, south of Broad Street. 

The ground for Vanderbilt University was selected 
about 1874. I walked out there on a Sunday evening 
to look it over. It was a cornfield, but at once an ac- 
tivity in city lots set up in that direction. 

There was a lamentable scarcity of capital for busi- 


ness, or any other purpose. The men who were recog- 
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nized as having some capital were W. W. Berry, of 
Berry, DeMoville and Company; Byrd Douglas, of 
Byrd Douglas and Company; R. H. Gardner, of Gard- 
ner, Buckner and Company; Sam Watkins, Daniel F. 
Carter, and D. Weaver. They were all old citizens. 
Sam Murphy came down from Cincinnati. He had 
made considerable money, and perhaps had more ready 
cash than any of them. He had been in the whiskey 
business up there, and the impression was that he had 
been rather successful in manipulating the revenue laws 
and might have trouble with the Government; and so 
he kept most of his wealth in liquid form, lending it 
out to the merchants. He built for his wife a block of 
three fine stores on lower Market Street and induced 
tenants to use them by loaning them money — the 
house I was with was one of them. We moved in as 
soon as they were completed, he extending them a sub- 
stantial loan. 

There were many good, substantial wholesale houses, 
conducted by very able men, but $100,000.00 was con- 
sidered a large capital. 

Every grocery house carried liquors; the only excep- 
tion that I now recall was L. H. Lanier and Son. 

The dry goods, boots, shoes and hardware trade was 
quite as large then as it is now. 

The men who conducted the business are all gone, 
but the scene on the Square and on College and Market 
Streets (Third and Second Avenues) is just the same 


today as it was then, 


pare Op 


The panic of 1873 was terrific. Banks suspended 
practically all over the country. It was precipitated by 
the failure of Jay Cooke and Company, who were the 
American representatives of Brown Bros. and Com- 
pany, of London. 

Conditions at Nashville could not have been gloom- 
ier, the panic and cholera epidemic both raging simul- 
taneously. The people were dying in thousands, and 
merchants were failing in every direction. Every one 
of my young friends, men and women, had left town, 
and I was very much alone. That summer was the most 
trying time I ever went through. It was in these cir- 
cumstances that I made the acquaintance of a young 
man by the name of Frank Harding. We became fast 
friends, rooming and visiting together until after I mar- 
ried. He was one of my groomsmen, but seemed to get 
“lost” after that and moved to Louisville, where his 
health gave way and he soon died. He was several 
years my senior, was about my size, and considered by 
women as very handsome. He was quite popular with 
the ladies, but just as weak as water with them, and 
threw his money away, and was always hard up. He 
was no more competent to support a wife than if he 
had been an infant. Yet, he was always making love 
and getting “engaged,” but none of the women seemed 
to take him very seriously, and so nothing embarrass- 
ing came of it, except in one instance, when he paid 
court to a spinster some years older then himself, who 


was teaching school about five miles out in the country. 


She took him in dead earnest, set the date for the wed- 
ding, and was making up her trousseau. However, he 
didn’t have either money or credit sufficient to get his 
own, much less take care of her, and indeed he went into 
the thing, as was his habit, purely as a joke; but when 
he found himself taken seriously and well enmeshed, he 
became panicky and sought my advice. I said that he 
should tell her frankly that the wedding could not take 
place, that he had acted too hastily, and that he was 
then deeply in debt and could not possibly take care of 
her, etc. He went out bravely to carry out the program, 
and came back tied up tighter than ever. He said that 
he could not face her and tell her, but had told her just 
the opposite. He grew desperate and said that I would 
have to go out with him and settle the business. Think- 
ing that I would be doing them both a real kindness, I 
consented, and on the following Sunday afternoon we 
went. I was about nineteen years of age, he was about 
twenty-three, and she was about thirty. When we all 
three were seated and had passed the compliments of 
the day, I opened up on the subject as delicately and 
diplomatically as I could. She quickly took in my 
meaning and the situation. She said not a word to 
Harding, but proceeded to give me the most terrific 
tongue-lashing I ever heard. Yes, she dressed me down 
just about the way she, no doubt, was accustomed to 
handle a boy in her school. I took it coolly and stood to 
my job; her temper did the business. Harding was 


literally scared out of his wits — he saw her in a new 


light — the tie was broken, and we got out. I was 
Harding’s master ever after. She told the circumstance 
herself, and poor Harding was made to suffer by his 
society friends for a season. I have never meddled in 


such an affair since. 


CoRNERING THE MARKET. 


The earlier part of the season had been very dry, 
causing a shortage of forage in the country, good rains 
coming on in July; there sprang up quite a demand for 
millet seed, orders therefor coming in freely and from 
various directions. Our house did not handle such 
goods, but filled their orders therefor by purchasing 
from the regular dealers therein. I was handed a batch 
of such orders and instructed to go out and buy suf- 
ficient seed to fill them. Making a round of the houses 
that usually handled that line, I found only two firms 
who had any on hand, and so J concluded that it would 
be a safe speculation, and bought all that they had, 
giving instructions to fill the orders and send the balance 
to a warehouse for my personal account. The very next 
day, both houses, getting orders for seed from their 
regular customers, found that I had all to be found, and 
paid me therefor twice as much as I had paid them the 
day before. With this neat little sum I began my first 
“banking,” buying notes. It might more properly be 
termed note “shaving.” 

My friend Harding was clerking for a Mr. French, 
who conducted a store four or five doors below our 


house on Market Street. He came out from Baltimore 
just after the close of the war and bought up a quantity 
of Government junk, wagons, carts, wheel-barrows, 
shovels, pickaxes, harness, etc., adding thereto a line of 
heavy hardware. He had had no previous business 
training, and possessed no talent for business, and after 
selling out his real bargains and getting down to com- 
petition with capable men, he began to fall behind and 
get embarrassed. I saw a good deal of him, by reason of 
my intimacy with Harding, and he complained very 
much of his trouble, and stated that if he could get 
enough money with which to get out of town, he would 
turn over his business to anyone who would assume his 
debts. I asked him to make up a list of his indebted- 
ness and let me have a look at it. He did so, and the 
amount was quite small as compared to his stock, and 
I traded with him, taking an assignment of his business 
in consideration of assuming his debts as enumerated. 
I gave him less than a hundred dollars, with which he 
left, and turned the store over to me. Thus I became a 
wholesale hardware merchant at twenty years of age. 
I put Harding in charge and kept on at my work as 
bookkeeper, instructing Harding to press sales as hard 
and rapidly as possible, which he did effectually. Within 
a very few days the creditors of French began to show 
up, with claims not embraced in my list. Soon there 
were many. Mr. French clearly did not know with any 
degree of accuracy what and to whom he did owe. I 
readily comprehended that trouble was to come, and so 
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did his creditors. I was in possession, with a valid bill 
of sale, and besides I was under age, a minor, indeed an 
infant in the eyes of the law, and hence a suit against 
me was impracticable. Yet I was boss of the store and 
running it. Under such circumstances I declined to pay 
any of them, but continued to sell goods at a lively 
rate. This caused the said creditors to become very 
much agitated, and their lawyers literally swarmed 
around me, some entreating, but most of them threat- 
ening. They all put their heads together and seemed to 
realize that it was a hard nut to crack, and so, after 
many days of wrangling, begging, bullying and threat- 
ening, they made me a proposition, for me to keep the 
money and accounts for all I had sold, and turn the 
remainder back to them, which I accepted. It left me 
with a neat sum, and that, with my profit on my seed 
trade, gave me my real “‘start.” 

I have never had a transaction that gave me more 
pleasure and as much sport as the one that I had with 
that array of lawyers, and among them were several of 
the foremost members of the bar at that time. I had 
been thrown with members of that profession while in 
the clerk’s office at Franklin and had “practiced” some 
with them. I understood their “language,” and so put 
that experience to good advantage in dealing with them 
in that transaction. __ 
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GHAPTER Xt, 
Tue Hanp or Fare. 


The seeds of vice are rooted out, and thereby the 
very birth of temptation is removed. 

I have never followed any business which I planned 
for, or especially mapped out for myself. Circumstances 
beyond my vision or calculation have shaped events 
for me.. 

There was no design in my coming to Nashville; it 
has been shown that the real purpose of my coming 
failed at once. And there was no reason for me to re- 
main, there being no special ties or opportunities. J had 
by accident become my own master. I was quite free 
to come and go. Indeed, the world lay open to me to 
choose. Yes, I was remarkably free to help myself to 
whatever I could — poverty was the only controlling 
factor. 

I harbored the intention of going to Baltimore just 
as soon as I could save up enough money to pay travel- 
ing expenses and support myself long enough to get 
employment there. So, after my millet seed speculation 
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in the summer of 1874, I made up my mind to go the 
following January. With that in view, I notified my 
employers some time in October. However, within a 
few weeks thereafter that plan was completely upset by 
the following little circumstance: 

Miss Lulie Morgan was an acknowledged beauty and 
belle. She was one of the favorites of the set of young 
people with whom I associated. Her marriage to young 
Mike Burns took place at the Cathedral, and, of course, 
all of our set turned out. I escorted Miss Alice Horton 
(now Mrs. Duncan Eve). Frank Harding was with 
Miss Lulie McCrory (now Mrs. Spencer, of New York). 
The wedding ceremony and reception were over about 
9:30 o’clock. Miss Horton suggested that we four go 
to the Maxwell House and call on a very dear friend of 
hers, Miss May Winston, daughter of Dr. Charles 
Winston, who was making his home at the hotel with 
his two daughters, Misses Ellen and May. Miss Win- 
ston was quite well known to both Miss Horton and 
Miss McCrory, but neither I nor Harding knew her. 
So we four made the call on Miss Winston. As soon as 
I Jaid eyes on her I realized that the hand of fate was 
laid on me, and I made no effort to remove it. Of 
course, I have never known what thoughts or impres- 
sions were in her mind — that has never yet been re- 
vealed. 

All the cherubim from heaven could not have looked 
as lovely as that young lady did to me. Yes, instantly, 
then and there my mind was made up; I was not going 


to Baltimore, and.the next day I withdrew my resig- 
nation, giving notice that I would stay on, and I stayed. 
Of course, I could not acquaint the lady with my plans 
and purposes on the spot, as the company was too 
large and the parlors and corridors of the hotel were 
crowded with people, though I was just as sure that she 
could not escape me. I think that within five minutes 
after the introduction I had an engagement with her 
for the theatre the next night to see Southern in “Enoch 
Arden.” No power on earth could stop me, and no one 
on earth could have been happier than I. Her mother 
had died a year or two before, and her father was greatly 
advanced in age and broken in spirit, and she with a 
a sister only a few years her senior, were their own guar- 
dians. So it came to pass that I, a fatherless boy, and 
she, a motherless girl, found ourselves tossed goether 
by chance — two leaves cast out upon the stream, des- 
tined to make the voyage of life together. No possible 
money consideration entered into it. Yes, we were so 


happy and so poor. 


“The lamplight seems to glimmer 
With a flicker of surprise, 
As IJ turn it low — to rest me 
Of the dazzle in my eyes. 


So I turn the leaves of fancy 
Till, in shadowy design, 

I find the smiling features of 
An old sweetheart of mine. 


fair to me. 


Though I hear beneath my study, 
Like a fluttering of wings, 

The voices of the children 
And the mother as she sings. 


’Tis a fragment retrospection, 

For the loving thoughts that start 
Into being are like perfume 

From the blossom of the heart. 


And to dream the old dreams over 
Is a luxury divine; 

When my truant fancies wander 
With that old sweetheart of mine. 


For I find an extra flavor 
In memory’s mellow wine, 

That makes me drink the deeper 
To that old sweetheart of mine.” 


Yes, for forty-eight years she and I have navigated 
the stream of life; we have been true partners and great 
friends; we have literally gone hand in hand, through 
joy and sorrow; yes, we have literally wept and laughed 
together through all these years. Ten children, veri- 
table angels, came to us, seven boys and three girls, 
and now eleven grandchildren, seven boys and four 
girls, all lovable and most welcome, and the mother 


and grandmother of these children is still young and 


“And we have been so happy 

That when either’s lips are dumb, 
They will not smile in Heaven 

Till the other’s kiss has come.” 


From October, 1874 to October 12th, 1875, it was 
“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.”’ 

I had plenty of so-called competition, but it gave me 
no concern. With a light buggy and two black horses 
I cut quite a dash and outdistanced all rivals. 

One real mean trick I played on the young lady I 
must mention. Early in January, 1875, the Legislature 
was in session, and the noted contest for the United 
States Senate was on between Andrew Johnson, ex- 
President, and General Cheatham, the noted Confed- 
erate general. The political pot fairly boiled around the 
Maxwell House; everybody was drawn into it and 
taking sides. The first question asked when two or 
more met, was, “Are you for Johnson or Cheatham?” 

I had been pressing my case diligently with the lady 
for an answer, which she kept putting off. So, on a par- 
ticular evening I led off very bold and determined, say- 
ing that I had waited as long as I was going to, that the 
question was too important to me, and I must have an 
answer then and there. She, thinking, of course, that 
I had reference to the same old question, said, ‘““We 
will not discuss that now, and must put it off for future 
consideration.” I said, “No; I will wait no longer; I 
must have an answer, or will not come back again. I 
want to and must know right now — whether you are 
for Johnson or not.” Well, the joke was too good. She 


never has forgiven me to this day. Somehow it got out 
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among her friends, who never lost an opportunity to 
tease her and ask if she was for Johnson. 

It came to pass that we were married on October 
12th, 1875, at the home of Mrs. Pilcher, who was a 
cousin of Miss Winston, living on High Street, about 
two hundred feet north of Church Street. The ceremony 
took place at one o’clock in the afternoon. Only a few 
relatives and intimate friends attended. It was a quiet 
and unimportant event, except to us two. We left at 
once for Louisville, where we spent a few days, and 
went thence to Clarksville to visit my mother, who was 
living there with my brother Alexander, who was a 
student at the Southwestern University. 

The newspapers had no society editors at that time, 
but our friend Major Heiss, the editor of “The Ameri- 
can,” lived at the Maxwell House, and hence a witness 
of our romance, he wrote the following notice of our 
marriage: 

“On Hic STREET. 

“Mr. James E. Caldwell, one of our most promising 
young business men, was married yesterday to Miss 
May Winston, daughter of Dr. Charles K. Winston, at 
the residence of Capt. M. B. Pilcher, High Street, Rev. 
Dr. T. G. Jones officiating. Shortly after the ceremony, 
Mr. Caldwell and bride left, per the Louisville road, for 
a visit to Cincinnati and St. Louis, and the Maxwell 
House is thus bereft of one of its fairest and most popu- 
lar lady guests. Gallants stroll disconsolately through 


its corridors and salons, but she will come not again.” 


As my wife will be a part of every event in my life 
from this time, and hence her history will be revealed, I 
will make only a brief outline here. 

Her father, Dr. Winston, was a prominent physician 
and an old resident of Nashville. He was one of the 
founders of the Medical College of the University of 
Nashville in 1854, and its first president. He came to 
Nashville at an early date from Kentucky, where he 
married Miss Ann Rogers, a close relative of General 
George Rogers Clark of Revolutionary fame. Her own 
father, Edmond Pendleton Rogers, was in the Revolu- 
tionary Army at the age of sixteen years, and subse- 
quently did extensive surveying of the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

My daughter Elsie accounts for the harmony and 
absence of dispute that has existed all these years be- 
tween my wife and me in the fact that her mother al- 
ways accepted my word as law and gospel, and cheer- 
fully acquiesced in my conclusions. But my accounting 
for that harmony lies in the fact that we have always 
been the greatest friends and that she was smart enough 
to shape my views and conclusions for me, and hence, of 
course, she would coincide therewith. One thing is 
certain — she was and is the most unselfish and devoted 
mother. Her weakness with her children consisted in 
being with them all heart. I must confess, and I take 
the greatest pains to state, that I have always idolized 


her, and my interest in her has never waned. 


CHAPTER XL: 
RELIGION. 


“A deep religious sentiment always inspires the 
intellect.” 

While at this period in writing this memorandum of 
my life, March roth, 1922, there came to Nashville 
a noted and rather remarkable evangelist going by the 
name of Gipsy Smith — his real name being Rodney 
Smith —a bred and born gipsy from England. He 
carried on a series of meetings at the Ryman Auditorium 
for quite thirty days, and great throngs of people at- 
tended every service; indeed, a veritable wave of re- 
ligious enthusiasm swept over the entire community, 
and great numbers joined the various churches. 

I was urged by many of my friends and relatives to 
join the Church. My brother Charles, who is an elder 
in the First Presbyterian Church, and Dr. James I. 
Vance, the pastor thereof, showed quite an interest in 
my doing so, which was indeed touching and consider- 
ate, and which IJ appreciate very much. In view of the 


fact that Iam rather a regular attendant at that church, 


and have been, off and on, for fifty years, and have 
shown in many ways my interest in and regard for said 
church, and, further, that my wife and several mem- 
bers of my family are members thereof, it seems to 
cause some surprise, concern and regret that I do not 
become a member. Hence, because of my regard for 
their good opinion, and that my family may not mis- 
understand me, I here write down my views on religion, 
from which it will be seen that I could not possibly 
make the vow or subscribe to the creed called for in 
the said church. Yet, I enjoy the service, the contact 
with a congregation of people engaged in spiritual devo- 
tion; I appreciate most highly the work and influence 
of the churches, and am doing what comes my way 
towards sustaining and aiding them in their expenses. 

In writing what follows, I am simply stating that 
which I feel and believe, and I shall attempt no reason, 
argument or apology therefor; I am simply stating 
what my mind dictates. 

I reverence Christ as a peculiarly holy man, with 
whom the Spirit of God abode, but in no sense other 
than that in which He abides with every truly holy 
person. 

I respect the Bible as a work of transcendent moral 
genius, but in no other sense inspired. I do not believe 
in the miracles — they are either the product of natural 
causes, or they are mythical and traditionary. 

I cannot accept the doctrines of atonement and regen- 


eration. Sin is attributive to defective education, intel- 


lectual and moral — ignorance seems to be the greatest 
evil in the world — and right training or education must 
be depended upon to redeem the world from its effects. 
We need not rely upon the opinions and practices of the 
primitive church. 

I am in accord with the spirit of Christianity, but 
cannot confuse the idea of Jehovah by transferring the 
worship of Him to Christ. I can recognize Christ as 
the mediator only as the instructor of man. In the least 
petition to God, the soul stands alone with Him, and 
Jesus is no more present to the mind than my brother 
or child. 

I simply feel no interest in said creeds or forms. 

I recognize the fine moral influence produced by the 
churches. They are the best institutions founded by 
civilization to look after and strengthen the morals of 
the people, and there is to be found in any and every 
church congregation a more eloquent sermon than any 
man can preach. It is a spiritual bath, yes, a spiritual 


force from the unseen world. 


“Here holy thoughts a light have shed 
From many a radiant face; 
And prayers of tender hope have spread 
A perfume through the place.” 


When we see the wonderful manifestation of the Crea- 
tor on every side, the punctual and accurate workings 
of the great forces, the recurring seasons, the move- 


ments of the great bodies and tides, the grand panorama 


of the elements, the splendid display of electricity; how 
from the same soil every seed produces its kind, and the 
evidence on every hand that nothing whatever is lost, 
but that every atom is preserved in some form, with 
all of this, can man doubt the wisdom and power of 
the Creator? Or need a mediator? Or doubt that when 
he is changed by death that he will go where his Creator 
designs? And, being a just God, the designs will be 
beneficent. 

Man’s concern is for this world. He is endowed with 
reason and some power of creation. He has a great deal 
to do with this life, whether it be long or short, happy or 
miserable. Yes, every day is judgment day, and my 
conduct will determine the verdict. That conscience 
within is setting in judgment constantly and cannot be 
deceived. I should do my duty every day and always, 
and do trust my future absolutely to the Creator. 

Let the mind float out on endless space and contem- 
plate the worlds in the starry firmament and what eter- 
nity is that has preceded the present, and what it 
means yet to follow. 

The vastness of it all, the grandeur and wonderment 
is so transcendent, that it dwarfs the whole of mankind 
to smallness, and it becomes impossible to believe that 
any man ever born in this world is of much concern, or 
at all capable of exerting an influence on the Creator of 
all this. It produces a calm, serene and majestic faith 
in the life that throbs in matchless and ceaseless 


beauty all around — touching all things with its glory. 


The existence of God can be proven from rational ob- 
servation of the universe — 

“We are escorted on every hand through life by spir- 
itual agents and a beneficent purpose lies in wait for us.” 

“There is a breath of will blowing eternally through 
the Universe of Souls, in the direction of the right and 
necessary. It is the air which all intellects inhale and 
exhale, and it is the wind which blows the worlds into 
order and orbit.’ This is the will of God, in which I 
repose with perfect confidence and contentment. 

I find myself in this world, where I clearly belong, as 
the result of perfect laws and omnipotent plans. My 
reason causes me to do my duty as best I can, and when 
I am through with this life, I know that the same unseen 
force that brought me here will carry me on to where I 
will belong, and in this belief I am contented and serene. 


“Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach and sunsets show? 
Verdict which accumulates 
From lengthening scroll of human fates. 
Voice of earth to earth returned; 
Prayers of saints that inly burned; 
Saying, “What is excellent?’ 

As God lives, is permanent, 

Hearts are dust — hearts’ loves remain. 
Revere the Maker: pitch thine eye 

Up to His style and manners of the sky. 
Not of adamant and gold 

Built He heaven, stark and cold. 
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Built of tears and sacred flames, 
And virtue reaching to its aims. 
Built of furtherance and pursuing; 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing. 
Plants with worlds the wilderness, 
Waters with tears of ancient sorrow, 
Apples of Eden ripe tomorrow. 
House and tenant go to ground, 


Lost in God, in Godhead found.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BEGINNING OF A New LIFE. 


We returned to Nashville after our brief wedding trip, 
and went to live with a Mrs. Jordan on North High 
Street, just opposite Capt. Pilcher’s, where we were 
married. There were quite a number of nice people 
boarding there at the time, but Mrs. Jordan did not 
continue the house very long. She gave it up in the 
following spring, when we moved to Mrs. Claiborne’s 
on Spruce Street, next door to Ward’s School. 

In a few weeks after our marriage the house I was 
employed by, having met with very heavy losses, be- 
ginning with the great panic of 1873, found itself unable 
to weather the storm any longer, and closed its doors, 
being unable to meet its obligations in full. Sam 
Murphy was their largest creditor, and he became very 
much excited and blamed me very violently for not 
telling him of the condition of the house and giving him 
thereby an opportunity of saving his debt. I explained 
to him that such a course on my part would have been 


very reprehensible, and I would not have done so on 
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any condition. Some of his friends, I afterwards learned, 
told him that he was entirely wrong and that I was 
exactly right, but he held to his position. 

As soon as it was known that the house I was with 
was going out of business, I was offered a position by 
the house next door, Messrs. Cheatham & Kinney, 
with whom I went on or about December Ist, 1875. 

Within a few weeks thereafter I became very ill with 
inflammatory rheumatism, from which I suffered great- 
ly, being confined to my bed for quite a while. I re- 
sumed work about February 1st following, but was 
unable to walk back and forth for the few blocks be- 
tween Market and High Streets. 

While in that crippled condition, and a few days 
after my return to work, Capt. Kinney informed me 
that my services would no longer be needed. Yes, I 
was fired. J think it required some effort upon Capt. 
Kinney’s part to do so shameless and cruel an act, but 
it transpired that Cheatham & Kinney owed Sam 
Murphy a very large sum of money, and he had served 
notice upon them that he would call his loans to them 
unless they discharged me and placed in my stead a 
man of his choosing, one whom he felt would be loyal 
to him. 

Yes, as I stated, I was bodily fired, with my young 
wife to support, just able to creep about after a severe 
illness. I was out on the street, without a position, 
and as Cheatham & Kinney could not make public 


their reason for discharging me so soon, it left me under 


a cloud — my embarrassment and anxiety was com- 
plete. I had absolutely no one on earth to look to for 
assistance or advice. I was squarely up against a very 
serious situation — indeed, it looked as tragic as pos- 
sible. What I could do was impossible to see, but one 
thing I resolved upon, that no matter what happened, 
even if I had to go to the country and plow for a living, 
I would never under any circumstances get myself into 
a position where any man could ever again discharge 
me, and I made good that resolution. 

While I was thus out of employment and just getting 
over my illness, my wife was taken ill with a lingering 
spell of fever, from which she hovered for many days 
between life and death. She had nursed me through a 
long illness and now it was my turn — there were no 
trained nurses, and if there had been, we could not 
have stood the expenses. As I sat by her bed, watching 
through the long, lonely nights, my sorrow would be- 
come overwhelming. It seemed that I was a failure 
and had brought disaster upon that fair, frail, young 
. angel, and that God, in His mercy, was reaching out 
His hand to call her home and preserve her from a life 
of poverty and misery. Yes, I drank the very dregs of 
bitterness and anguish. But fate decreed otherwise. 
Gradually she grew better, and hope returned and, 
finally, good health. 

Just about that time I purchased, with the last rem- 
nant of my little fortune, an interest in Mr. W. C, Nel- 


son’s fire insurance business, the firm name being Nelson 


& Caldwell. We had our office in the old Bank of Ten- 
nessee building, at, the corner of Union and Cherry 
Streets, where the Fourth and First National Bank 
now stands. 

I remember well the first customer I secured, a Mr. 
Wm. Tolmie, who wanted $500.00 insurance on his 
little residence near the corner of Wharf Avenue and 
the Lebanon Pike. I walked out there to look the risk 
over. It was a warm day, May 14th, 1876, and the dis- 
tance fully a mile. The premium was $5.00, and the 
commission thereon was 75 cents. Yes, I walked a mile 
out and a mile back for the first 3714 cents that I made 
when I first set up in business for myself. But my own 
health was restored, and my wife was well again, and 
we were happy, yes, very happy. When sickness and 
sorrow and business failures and disappointments came 
down upon us it never crossed our minds that marriage 
was a failure, or that we should blame or find fault with 
each other, or seek relief in a divorce court. No, we had 
each other, bound together in perfect trust and admir- 
ation, intensely interested in each other, and deter- 
mined to hold together until death. Yet, our case was 
somewhat like Byron’s Waterloo— 


“When upon night so sweet 
Such awful morn could rise.” 


Our year of courtship was one of perfect joy and 
delight, and our first year of married life was one of 
sickness and sorrow. 


When I first entered the business with Mr. Nelson, 
I naturally made memorandum of those from whom I 
might expect to receive patronage. I do not think I got 
one cent of business from any of them, but did succeed 
pretty well with the public at large. 

Strange to say, after a year or two, Sam Murphy be- 
came one of my best customers. Neither he nor I ever 
referred to the Cheatham & Kinney incident, but evi- 
dently it was as much on his mind as it was on mine, and 
years afterwards, when I was in charge of the Cumber- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company, he became 
one of the largest stockholders therein, and conferred 
with me constantly. 

The processes which nature seems to employ in edu: 
cating a man are beyond comprehension. The incident 
with Cheatham & Kinney was so cruel and unjust that 
it was litera]ly burned into me; but it first caused me to 
quit clerking or working for others and launched me 
out in business for myself. As the years came and went, 
I was placed in important positions of trust, employing 
thousands of people of varying degrees, always remem- 
bering my own experience, I have been most careful in 
discharging people, and never when it could possibly 
be avoided, and always have tried to make it as free 
from embarrassment as possible, and, above all things, 
to avoid doing anyone an injustice. _ 

To occupy positions of authority and responsibility, 
one must be trained therefor. The training must come 


through experience, and most of the experience seems 
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to be gained through trials and tribulations. How can 
anyone give orders to do a thing unless he has done it 
himself? How can anyone exercise authority over 
another unless he has, himself, served under others? 
How could he know how to discharge a person prop- 
erly unless he had smarted from the sting of it? Yes, 
injustice has seemed to me to be the crowning act of 
ignorance and folly, and should be avoided at any cost 
whatever. 

Old Thomas Carlyle, in his “Supreme Law of Jus- 
tice,’ teaches the lesson, and lays down the proposi- 
tion that nothing but justice can survive in this world, 


and I have faithfully tried to live up to that doctrine. 


WHAPEER XIV; 
Fire INSURANCE. 


So I embarked in the fire insurance business on May 
13th, 1876, and followed it actively until 1896. I was 
very fond of it, and found it a splendid commercial 
training; indeed, all commerce, including banking, rests 
upon the insurance business. It gave me a wide ac- 
quaintance with business men and an insight into the 
workings of all kinds of business that has been of great 
value to me. I have never taken my hand off of that 
business, and have refused many offers of partnership 
and purchase of that office, which still carries on. Al- 
ways carrying a vivid recollection of my humiliation 
over being discharged by Cheatham & Kinney, and 
the grief and anxiety over being “out of business,” 
caused me to hold my insurance office as my personal 
property, in which I could employ my sons and grand- 
sons, without asking such favors of my friends, but more 
especially, that if at any time I found my positions with 
any of the corporations with which I was connected 
becoming unpleasant or should result in a rupture, I 
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would always have a private business of my own to fall 
back upon; indeed, remembering that with that bust- 
ness I had supported my family until all my children 
were born and most of them educated, it was a source 
of great satisfaction to reflect that should my other 
undertakings prove a failure and leave me stranded, I 
could take it up and go right on with it and continue to 
provide food and raiment for those dependent upon me. 
Yes, many, many anxious nights when the clouds were 
thick over my head, the consciousness of the ownership 
of that office has brought me rest, and no doubt pre- 
vented me from breaking down from excess of worry 
and anxiety. So, I not only attach considerable value 
to that office, but surround it with much sentiment, 
and I trust that it will not be treated lightly by those 
of my blood who may come after me. 

While actively engaged in the said fire insurance bus- 
iness, I organized and built the street car line to Glen- 
dale Park. Along with it, and as a right-of-way neces- 
sity, was organized the Waverly Land Company, which 
bought out Mr. Van Kirkman’s farm, upon which is 
now located the suburb known as “Waverly.”’ It com- 
prised two hundred acres of land, on both sides of the 
Franklin Pike, just south of the city reservoir. The 
reservoir and Glendale Park were built at the same 
time. The car line was originally chartered as a regular 
steam railroad, and used little steam locomotives hood- 


ed over to resemble a street car, which pulled from one 
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to three coaches, each capable of seating about one 
hundred passengers. 

Up to that time all street cars were propelled with 
small mules, so that in no sense could they be called 
either rapid or pleasant. Therefore, when this line was 
opened, with engines running at twenty miles an hour, 
and nice-open cars for summer travel and warm closed 
cars for winter, and with Glendale Park opened as a 
beautiful natural park, the first real public park at 
Nashville, with its amusement buildings, the people 
literally swamped the road. They packed the cars like 
sardines, and the boys actually rode on the tops, so 
that the little train would look like a moving mass of 
people. I had charge of the operation of the road for a 
year after I built it, when it was sold out to be included 
as a part of the city system. This demonstration caused 
the horse cars to be abandoned and the city system to be 
electrified, one of the first systems in the United States 
to be electrified, which was unfortunate for them, as 
the art was not perfected, and the effort proved disas- 
trous. Much time and new money was required to 
overcome that mistake. I built the Glendale line in 
1887 and sold it out in 1889. 

Our first darling baby was born in September, 1876, 
just four months after I entered the insurance business. 
We were boarding with a Mrs. Claiborne on Spruce 
Street (now Eighth Avenue), next door south of Ward’s 
School. Yes, a baby boy, whom his mother must name 


for his father, a man lacking just ten days of being 
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twenty-two years old. No angel from Heaven could 
have compared to him, in our eyes, such joy and bliss 
and expectations, all so soon to be changed to grief and 
anxiety; the little newcomer hovered between life and 
death for nearly a year, and during every minute of that 
time his darling girl-mother hovered over him, watching 
and nursing. She preserved his life and restored him to 
health at the end of a year. Within two months there- 
after, the sweetest and most beautiful little sister came 
to keep him company. I thought then, and I still think 
that nature exhausted herself in fashioning that little 
bundle. Yes, our daughter Elsie has been from birth 
to this writing a vision of loveliness. 

My family was then too large to handle conveniently 
in a boarding house, and so we set up housekeeping, 
first in a rented house, a little new building at the corner 
of Vine and McGavock Streets. However, within a few 
months | purchased a house on Stevenson Avenue, an 
extension of Vine Street, near the corner of South Street. 
It was a very nice neighborhood. Our neighbors were 
Messrs. Samuel Keith, Orville Ewing, Jos. McCrory, 
Leonard Parkes, Michael Nestor, Robert Ewing and 
Thos. Hardison. 

My dear brother Alexander had graduated at the 
Southwestern University at Clarksville, was valedic- 
torian of his class — and came to live with us, and also, 
for a time, my wife’s sister, Miss Ellen Winston, of 


whom I shall have much to say hereafter. And, as our 
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two babies were well, we were a very happy family, and 
enjoyed the year we lived there very much indeed. 

The back yard at that place was about thirty feet 
wide and fifty feet long. I used it as a kitchen garden, 
and worked it myself in the late afternoons, and raised 
enough vegetables for the family — quite an abundance, 
and the exercise was fine. We had our own cow, and 
a horse and buggy. The charm and happiness of life 
does not consist in the amount of worldly goods, but 
in a better order, in a proper observance of human 
relations, in duty well done, and in good health. We 
were never any happier, and had to watch every penny. 

In early life I was a constant companion of my elder 
brother, Charles. My brother Alexander, three years 
my junior, was rather frail, and not quite able to “keep 
up” with us. And, as several years had passed when we 
were living apart, and he had grown from boy to man, 
my brother Alexander came to live with me somewhat 
as a stranger. As I have said, he had just graduated 
from the Southwestern University at Clarksville, and 
was a perfectly charming man, splendidly educated and 
with a religious nature. He made a most welcome addi- 
tion to our household and contributed greatly to the 
pleasure thereof. I gave him a position in my office and 
trained him at nights in the art of bookkeeping. He was 
associated with me in business until he was employed by 
the Northwestern Life Insurance Company as their loan 
agent, which position he held up to the time of his death, . 


which occurred June Ist, 1905, altogether untimely and 
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as a result of exposure in attending to his official duties 
when suffering from indisposition. He and I were more 
than brothers — we were the best of friends. When one 
had sorrow the other wept. His death affected me very 
greatly, and these many years have not been able to 
cure the loss. 

It was while living with us on Stevenson Avenue 
that my wife’s younger sister, Maggie, was a frequent 
visitor, and it was under those circumstances that my 
brother, Alexander, met her, and after a pretty romance 
of a year or two, they were married, in our house, soon 
after we moved to Longview. They lived with us a 
year or two after their marriage, and lived close neigh- 
bors always. 

It has been hard for me to reconcile why so worthy a 
man as my brother, Alexander, should be cut off so 
early in life. Yea, verily, there must be another life to 
compensate for the wrongs and injustices of this life. 
Yes, that this man, who never did a base act, who lived 
up to his duty and convictions, at a time when his 
infant children and delicate wife needed his care and 
assistance, and he so splendidly endowed to ornament 
mankind, should be ruthlessly stricken down and made 
to fill an untimely grave — is beyond comprehension. 
And so, to one so worthy and so dear to me I pen these 
lines in loving memory, with a fervent desire that we 
will meet again face to face and know each other for- 
evermore. Till then, my dearly beloved brother, good 
night. 
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LONGVIEW 
AS IT WAS WHEN WE MOVED TO IT 


CHAPTER XV. 
Back To THE Country. 


Perhaps it was the great love for the country that 
really brought it about, but the visible force that pre- 
cipitated the movement to the country was the convic- 
tion that we could not hope to bring up our two babies 
in the city, and so I began to cast about for a country 
home, and a customer for my city place. I soon found 
that it was much easier to buy than it was to sell. I 
could find many places in the country that were for 
sale, but could not find anyone who wanted my town 
house, and as I still had an indebtedness against my 
town house, and no spare money to put into another 
one, my problem was very grave. 

Among the many country places offered for sale was 
one on the Franklin Pike which attracted us the most, 
not that it was by any means the best land, or had the 
choicest improvements, for the land was badly worn 
and the house was quite small and plain. The whole 
place was dilapidated, but it was well located, in a fine 


neighborhood, with a pretty running stream through 


the front, together with a picturesque stone spring- 
house by its side, and over and above all this, the owners 
were willing to sell it to me on long time, without any 
cash payment. Some friend of mine had told the par- 
ties that my credit was good and that I could be de- 
pended on to meet my payments, and so I closed the 
trade for Longview on seven annual payments, without 
one dollar paid down. It then went by the name of 
‘Hood Waste,” and consisted of fifty acres of land with 
a four-room brick cottage thereon, and fronted south 
on a county road. It is situated in the center of the 
field of the Battle of Nashville. Hood’s army had 
camped there for some weeks before the battle and had 
cut away all the timber, from which circumstances the 
place had derived its name of “Hood Waste.” The 
army trains had cut roads across it, causing much wash- 
ing away of the soil, and for some years before I bought 
it, the place had been rented and badly abused. 

Yes, nothing can better illustrate the underlying 
values and great possibilities of the lands of Middle 
Tennessee than the demonstration made in that place, 
from land that was washed on the uplands so that veg- 
etation would not sprout, and so soggy and sour in the 
creek bottoms that only foul weeds would.grow. How- 
ever, it now is considered, and is, as fertile as any to 
be found anywhere. The place was purchased in the 
summer of 1878, and we went to live there in January, 
1879. At that time I was twenty-four years of age and 
had moved sixteen times. The only place that had 


seemed like home to me was the plantation on the Yazoo 
River, and I had the greatest longing to have some 
place that would feel like home again, and from which 
I would never move until death. I could never associate 
the idea of Home with a town place. Home, to me, 
carried with it open views, where the rising and setting 
of the sun, moon and stars could be seen; where father 
and mother live, surrounded with children; where the 
vines climb and the orchards blossom, and flowers and 
vegetables grow hard by, and the lowing of cattle, 
squealing of pigs, the crowing of roosters and_ the cack- 
ing of hens, the call of the partridge, the cooing of the 
dove, and the twitter and singing of the birds are all 
pervasive. All of these can be had only in the country, 
and all we have found at Longview. And having lived 
around from pillar to post, in boarding houses and 
rented places, always with a feeling of being more or 
less “out in the rain,” and the consequent anxiety and 
uneasiness incident thereto caused me to appreciate the 
debt I owed to the woman who had consented to be my 
wife and the helpless, little innocent children that had 
come to us. I, therefore, put the title to the place in 
the form of a permanent trust for my wife, in such a 
way that no matter what might befall me, she would 
have a roof over her and her children, and that fact has 
given me more satisfaction than any transaction of 
my life. 

We moved into this new, and what was destined to 


be our permanent home, on or about the third day of 
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January, 1879. It was very cold, but we came with such 
high hopes and enthusiasm that it was not noticed. 

The improvements on the place consisted of a four- 
room brick cottage, with kitchen and pantry, but no 
porch, the front steps leading right into the front door. 
There was a beautiful and expensive stone spring-house 
for keeping milk and melons; also a one-room brick 
“office” in the rear (both still stand, just as good as 
when built). In addition, there was a large brick 
smoke-house, large enough for a thousand-acre farm. 
That was torn down early. 

It takes a lot of living to make a place a home, and 
measured by that standard, Longview has been and is 
now a Home. Here not only moved in my wife and I 
and our two babies, but my brother Alexander and my 
wife’s sister, Miss Ellen Winston, and very soon came 
my darling mother, who lived with us until her death, 
quite twenty years. Also, my wife’s younger sister, 
Maggie, was with us for some time, and my brother 
Charles and wife lived for a year with us. His second 
child was born at Longview. In the meantime, the 
original house could not possibly accommodate so many 
people, and so it was considerably enlarged, adding to 
the ground plan and a second story. 

The first of our children born in the new home was 
Charles Winston, on January 4th, 1880, and regularly 
thereafter, every two years, these precious little angels 
arrived, until they numbered ten, seven boys and three 


girls. Although we were hard-pressed and had to 


economize desperately to feed and clothe this family 
and meet the payments on the place, all these darling 
children were most welcome and gave us exquisite pleas- 
ure. A little incident occurred about the time the sixth 
or seventh baby came which J must mention: my wife 
had an old negro woman who had nursed all the babies 
up to that time; it seemed that not until that many 
babies had come had my wife been able to realize how 
sweet and beautiful a baby could be; and so on that 
occasion she was in a state of ecstasy over that sixth or 
seventh newcomer, and appealed to old “Leathy” to 
know if she had ever seen anything so beautiful and 
lovely; the old negro woman answered with a grunt of 
disgust, ““They are the commonest things that is.” 
Well, that joke lasts until now, and my dear wife has 
never yet seen any humor in it. 

We pulled together, my wife and I. She was just as 
industrious, frugal and economical as it was possible 
to be, making and mending the children’s clothes, put- 
ting up preserves, pickles and such like, not leaving the 
place for weeks at a time. 

I used a horse and buggy in my trips to and from my 
business, and being very fond of horses, I always had 
a good one. I was at my insurance office at eight in the 
morning, and usually until eight or nine at night. 

I met every payment on the place promptly on the 
day it was due, but it was work, work, work and save, 
save, save, for seven long years, for, in addition to 


paying for the place, there were doctors’ bills, servants’ 
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wages, and food and clothing had to be provided, but 
they all were paid for and paid for promptly, with 
money earned literally with sweat and blood, for the 
strain was so great that my health gave way, and I was 
several months dragging back. I seem to myself to have 
been fashioned by nature exactly as the statue is made 
by the sculptor, literally chipped and chiseled into 
shape, never robust, constantly menaced by disease, and 
from boyhood encumbered with cares and responsibil- 
ities, which have steadily increased with the years. I 
have never experienced a feeling of riches, for the cares 
and responsibilities and claims upon me have always 
outrun my means, and I have at no time had any free 
money to spend for my own recreation or pleasure. 
Yet, life has been pleasant to me. However, I would 
not accept a renewal, if it were possible, but I do not 
regret that life was conferred upon me, for, in spite of 
the sickness, pain and sorrow, anxiety and disappoint- 
ments and blasted hopes, I have extracted a compensa- 
tion out of it, and now, at close to seventy years, this 
very evening (May 18th, 1922), when riding on the 
farm, the long, slanting rays of the setting sun and the 
lengthened shadows of the trees, the perfect green color 
of the wheat just heading out, and the luxuriant waving 
blue grass, all made a picture of surpassing beauty and 
produced a feeling of calm, peaceful joy, and while I 
know that in a few fleeting years I will have to leave it, 
I am in no hurry about it, and shall do my best to pro- 
long it as much as possible, for I can see that the years 
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of old age are possibly to be made the very best. 
So come, 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be; 
The last — 


For which the first was made.”’ 


Yes, Longview has been a Home, our Home, and will 
be until the end. Here eight of our ten children were 
born, eight of them growing to maturity. From here 
_six of them went out in marriage, and six went out in 
death, three grown men within eighteen months of each 
other, William Underwood, Shirley and James E. Jr., 
in the order named, and long prior to them two darling 
little baby girls. On the day we buried the first, little 
Margaret, another was born — little May came to take 
her place, but within two short years she went to keep 
the other company. Oh, how much of us they carried 
with them. They both died in my arms — their darling 
mother could not stand the agony. That was our first 
great sorrow. It is impossible to efface such memories. 

The pathos of witnessing the life slowly and steadily 
ebbing out of one stricken with a fatal malady, and the 
passing of a tender little infant, going alone on such an 
uncharted sea, are experiences long to be remembered. 

My wife and I were mates in misery. 

Yes, we have witnessed that twice, and in my veins 
the very blood seemed to dry up, and what was left 


curdled around my heart. Could we ever get over it? 
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We thought not. Yet, we have lived on, and these two 
little flowers have taken their position in the picture 
gallery of the memory as two angels in Paradise, free 
from all sin and sorrow, all harm and every danger, 
visions of innocence and beauty. Those who have bur- 
ied infants will always have young children. Yes, these 
two little girls are still our babies, living in the memory 
just as they were in life; they have not changed. 

Longview has always been held out as a home to all 
the children, to come to when and as they pleased, any 
time, day or night, and to insure that there would 
always be found an extra bed and an extra plate at the 
table, the house was enlarged a second time, in 1906. 

There are houses that cannot be detached from their 
own people without protesting; every inch of mortar 
seems to mourn the separation, and such a house, no 
matter what be done to it, is ever murmurous with 
regret, whispering the old names sadly to itself un- 
ceasingly. 

My wife is the greatest housekeeper that I ever saw, 
and a perfect queen over the kitchen and pantry. In- 
deed, I have been the best cared for man that ever lived. 
She has a genius for making fine dishes and the mixing 
and flavoring thereof. 

From the first year we went to housekeeping my wife 
has given a Christmas dinner to the whole family con- 
nection, and this custom she has observed without a 
break for forty-four years. The number at the table 
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started with five or six, but grew to where it was sel- 
dom under twenty-five. At the last one, December 25th, 
1921, the number was over thirty, and, including the 
visiting servants in the pantries, the number exceeded 
fifty people who had their Christmas dinner at our 
house. 

Christmas dinner, December, 1900, when our first 
grandchild, Nichols Caldwell, was a baby, my dear 
brother, Alexander, read the following poem as a toast 


to my wife: 


Toast to “MotTHer May’ 


Again we assemble, on Christmas day, 
Invited to come by kind “Mother May.” 
The Caldwell clan is glad to be here, 
Banded together, and seeking good cheer. 


Year by year we’ve gathered thus, 

By a custom, dear to all of us; 

Growing more sacred, each time we meet; 
And making Christmas seem complete. 


Our “Mother May” can spread, with ease, 
A feast that well a queen may please; 
Food that makes a gray haired man, 
Think he is a boy again. 


With turkey, roast pig and sweetmeats plenty, 
Fruits and salads, tempting and dainty; 

We are all delighted, more than I can tell, 
From dear grandmother to Nichols Caldwell. 
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So here’s to the health of good “Mother May,” 
Who gives the dinner on Christmas day! 

We love her, and bless her, three cheers we give! 
Much happiness to her, and long may she live! 


And here’s to the health of the Caldwell crowd! 
To boys and girls all, of whom we are proud. 

May the family tie grow stronger each year, 
Filling, to overflowing, our hearts with good cheer. 


In order to accommodate the family throng, especial 
attention was given to the dining room when the last 
remodeling of the house was done, giving it dimensions 
of quite 38 x 28 feet, fronting as conspicuously as the 
parlor. 

The first purchase, as has been stated, was fifty acres, 
given to and standing in my wife’s name, which has 
been added to from time to time, until the whole now 
embraces quite fifteen hundred acres, the title thereto, 
except the fifty acres, standing in my name, all beauti- 
ful, rolling land, with running water on each and every 
hundred acres. 

Among the many who came and went at Longview 
was Miss Ellen Winston, senior sister of my wife, of 
whom I must make special and loving mention. She 
never married — she was cast in too ethereal a mold, 
with ideas too exalted to have made matrimony a pos- 
sibility. 

From the day our first baby was born, in 1876, to the 
day of her death, in 1900, she helped mother all of her 


sister’s children. She lived with them and adored them; 
and now sleeps beside them in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 

She was an ornament in any society. She was gifted 
in both music and art. It was her great desire to per- 
fect herself in art, and with that in view she studied 
under the best instructors in the School of Design in 
Cincinnati and the School of Fine Arts in New York. 
Her literary taste was of the finest order, and she was 
always charming in conversation. 

I always thought her finest talent was music, and her 
playing best when she had no audience, or thought she 
had none. It was her custom to go to the piano late in 
the evening, after the house was still with its occupants 
in sleep. Often I would be burning the midnight oil, 
poring over some volume, or memorandum of business, 
when she thought I was oblivious to her presence and 
her music; she would then bring forth from the piano 
the most exquisite melodies I have ever heard from 
either amateur or professional. 

Although of a very frail constitution and a sufferer 
all of her life, she was a great student and dear lover 
of life, and made the most desperate effort to live, but 


the contest was unequal. 


“When frail Nature can no more, 
Then the spirit strikes the hour. 
My servant Death, with solving rite, 
Pours finite into infinite.” 
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Yes, for many years the snows have fallen and the 
flowers blossomed over her grave, where rests a sweet 
and sainted soul, close by the young throng she loved 
and taught so tenderly, and we, who have been left and 
still live on, keep her memory green and the thoughts 


inspired by her, ever fresh in loving memory. 
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HOME 


It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it home, 

A heap o’ sun an’ shadder, an’ ye sometimes have t’ roam 
Afore ye really ’preciate the things ye lef’ behind, 

An’ hunger fer ’em somehow, with ’em allus on yer mind. 

It don’t make any differunce how rich ye get t’ be, 

How much yer chairs an’ tables cost, how great yer luxury; 
It ain’t home t’ ye, though it be the palace of a king 

Until somehow yer soul is sort o’ wrapped ’round everything. 


Home ain’t a place that gold can buy or get up in a minute; 
Afore it’s home there’s got t’ be a heap o’ livin’ in it; 

Within the walls there’s got t’ be some babies born, and then 
Right there ye’ve got t’ bring em up t’ women good, an’ men; 
And gradjerly, as time goes on, ye find ye wouldn’t part 

With anything they ever used — they’ve grown into your heart; 
The old high chairs, the playthings, too, the little shoes they wore 
Ye hoard; an’ if ye could ye’d keep the thumb-marks on the door. 


Ye’ve got t’ weep t’ make it home, ye’ve got t’ sit an’ sigh 

An’ watch beside a loved one’s bed, an’ know that Death is nigh; 
An’ in the stillness o’ the night t’ see Death’s angel come, 

An’ close the eyes o’ her that smiled, an’ leave her sweet voice dumb. 
Fer these are scenes that grip the heart, an’ when yer tears are dried, 
Ye find the home is dearer than it was, an’ sanctified; 

An’ tuggin’ at ye always are the pleasant memories 

O’ her that was an’ is no more — ye can’t escape from these. 


Ye’ve got t’ sing an’ dance fer years, ye’ve got t’ romp an’ play, 
An’ learn t’ love the things ye have by usin’ ’em each day; 
Even the roses ’round the porch must blossom year by year 
Afore they come a part o’ ye, suggestin’ some one dear 

Who used t’ love ’em long ago, an’ trained ’em jes’ t’ run 

The way they do, so’s they would get the early mornin’ sun; 
Ye’ve got t’ love each brick an’ stone from cellar up t’ dome; 
It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it home. 


Edgar A. Guest. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TELEPHONE, 


The telephone had been patented some few years, 
but had attracted no special attention. It had been 
started in Nashville in a crude way, with a simple little 
central office switchboard and the wires strung on 
housetops and trees, etc., but the service was not such 
as to attract any attention or inspire any confidence. 

A few years thereafter, about 1883, some parties from 
Evansville, Ind., formed a company, chartered under 
the name of the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which acquired the properties at Evansville, 
Nashville and Memphis. They put some life into the 
business, but I gave it no consideration or thought until 
a trifling little circumstance in connection therewith 
arrested my attention. 

I had made it a point not to go for my mail or to my 
office on Sunday, but some very important letter that 
I was expecting caused me to make an exception to my 
rule, and to get that letter I drove to the postoffice, and, 


after reading it, I went on to my office, near the corner 
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of Church and College Streets, next door adjoining the 
Western Union Telegraph office. As I got out of my 
buggy, the local manager of the Western Union met me 
and said, ‘““We are going to experiment with the tele- 
phone over one of our telegraph wires to Evansville. 
Don’t you want to come in and join us?” I accepted 
the invitation and had my turn with a talk to the parties 
at Evansville. It was while carrying on that conversa- 
tion that the possibility of the thing came to me, and 
in my imagination I could see what a wonderful thing 
it would be to connect every town and house up with 
each other — that picture got into my brain there, and 
never got out. A Mr. Babcock, the leading spirit in the 
movement, soon realized my interest in his undertak- 
ing, and he made it convenient to see me frequently. I 
soon discovered that he was not building the business 
for “keeps,” but purely as a speculation, and, sure 
enough, in a few months he let me understand that his 
“health was bad,” and that he would like to be relieved 
of the cares of the business, and would like to sell it 
out. I readily interested a group of friends and effected 
a purchase. Mr. O. F. Noel, who made his headquarters 
at my office, was elected president and general manager 
of the company, and gave it his active attention. Mr. 
I. T. Rhea and myself formed an executive committee 
with him. 

Mr. Noel was well on in years, being quite sixty-five. 
He had been very successful as a grocery merchant, and 


more recently as a manufacturer of flour, but had dis- 


posed of all of those interests, and had determined to 
retire, but went into this new scheme with alacrity. 

Very soon thereafter I conceived the notion of build- 
ing the street car line to Glendale Park, as heretofore 
referred to, and in order to carry that through, I sold 
out my interest in the Telephone Company, and so for 
some time I was out of touch with it. 

In the meantime, the telephone business did not 
prosper very well, and friction grew up between Mr. 
Noel and some of his associates and he sold out to them. 
Mr. Wm. Duncan became the dominating force in the 
company and put new men in active charge, but no 
improvement took place in the business — quite the 
contrary. The maintenance was badly neglected and 
the plants became dilapidated, so that when the elec- 
trification of the street cars took place, the induction 
well nigh destroyed the service, and so panic and pan- 
demonium reigned in the board of directors and among 
the stockholders. 

I had sold out my street car venture and was giving 
my full time to my insurance office and feeling very 
contented, with no thought of doing anything else. 
While there was discord and dissatisfaction in the Tele- 
phone Company, I was on friendly terms with all of 
them. They made overtures to me to come back into 
the company and assume the management, but I gave 
them to understand that I would not, under any condi- 
tion, give up my insurance office. It was accordingly 


arranged that I would purchase the block of stock 


owned by Mr. Duncan and be made president and 
general manager of the company, and would have a 
free hand to select my subordinates, and would give 
just such of my own time thereto as I should choose. 

Thus it came to pass that I found myself saddled 
with a run-down, thoroughly discredited concern, com- 
mitted to the management of a business that had gone 
steadily down under each and every management that | 
had touched it. Three different administrations in 
about five years, and at the time I took charge the 
directors were endorsers on a note in bank for $5,000.00, 
made to raise money with which to meet the payroll, 
and a very large outstanding indebtedness piled up to 
the manufacturers of material and supplies and for 
rental and royalties of instruments. 

Such is the force and power of faith and imagination. 
I never could get out of my head that impression formed 
that Sunday, while talking over that experimental line 
to Evansville. 

I had witnessed with disgust and abhorrence the 
trouble and annoyance which the legislatures, city au- 
thorities, labor unions and newspapers were giving the 
railroads, telegraph, and other public utilities, and had 
promised myself that under no circumstances would I 
get into the management of any such businesses. Yet, 
here I was going right into the kind that would touch 
the nerve of every man and woman, chick and child 
in the country, and, therefore, invite and have to bear 


the brunt of the very worst sort of such attacks. But at 


that time the telephone and its business was so poor 
and insignificant that it had not attracted the atten- 
tion of those worthies, and so I fancied that it would be 
immune from such trouble. 

My first “look in” was truly gloomy—it was, indeed, 
a sad affair. The one bright spot and ray of hope was 
Memphis, which was under the management of Mr. 
Leland Hume. Mr. Hume had been employed by Mr. 
Noel, at my suggestion, as an office man, just as he 
came out of school, and he at once demonstrated his 
ability, and so had been sent to take charge of the most 
important office outside of the main executive office 
here at Nashville, and, as he knew more about the bus- 
iness than anyone connected with the company, he had 
fortunately been given a free hand and had saved that 
property. I at once brought him back to Nashville, 
giving him the position of assistant general manager. 

While Mr. Hume will figure throughout my telephone 
history, I must stop right here to make a general state- 
ment about him: We were intimately associated for 
twenty-one years, and during that time not a word of 
discord was ever uttered between us; and he never, in a 
single instance, varied from the strict truth; he never 
neglected his duty one time; he was absolutely loyal 
and possessed of splendid judgment and great courage, 
mentally and physically; yes, he consecrated himself to 
the business, and no history of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company can truthfully be writ- 


ten without his name appearing in large letters, high 
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up on the page. He and I worked as partners, and each 
enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the other and 
shared every secret, but one; that one was the connec- 
tion with 1——, which will be referred to later on. _ 

Within ten days after my election to the presidency 
of the Telephone Company I was taken desperately ill, 
and it was thought that a serious operation might be 
necessary, but that was avoided. Yes, my embarkation 
was Just as gloomy and discouraging as possible. 

In addition to an indebtedness in bank and sundry 
floating amounts, there was quite an accumulation of 
indebtedness due the parent company, the American 
Bell Telephone Company at Boston, and their general 
manager, Mr. C. Jay French, let us know very promptly 
that they wanted their money, and used language that 
could not be misunderstood. Considering the nature of 
the connection between the two companies and the 
peculiar troubles that the Cumberland Company was 
beset with, caused me to resent the attitude of Mr. 
French, and serious friction promptly grew up between 
us. The situation was further aggravated by a defalca- 
tion which I soon unearthed in the treasurer of the 
company, which presented some novel features. Within 
a few days after I recovered from my illness, I told the 
treasurer that I wanted to balance up the cash. The 
treasurer was a woman who had held the position 
through two administrations ahead of me, and had very 
strong friends among them. I was first attracted by the 


fact that, whereas the intricate and complex book 


entries were made in a conspicuously able manner, 
many of the most ordinary and simple transactions 
were entered in a most bungling fashion, and this it was 
that first excited my suspicions. As soon as I took 
charge of her desk and endeavored to balance the cash, 
I was sure that she was all wrong and that there was a 
shortage. She promptly fled to her influential friends 
and complained that I was seeking her destruction and 
was not giving her a fair opportunity to explain matters, 
whereupon Mr. R—— wrote me, saying, that if she 
was given proper opportunity to explain matters, he 
would be responsible for anything that might be dis- 
closed, and especially demanded that she be given the 
privilege of meeting the board of directors, to all of 
which I promptly agreed, and called the board to- 
gether the next day. She appeared in person, accom- 
panied by Mr. J. C. Bradford, one of the most promi- 
nent members of the Nashville bar. She opened up by 
bringing an indictment against me to the effect that I 
had concealed her vouchers and forced a false balance 
in her cash, with the intention and design of ruining her 
reputation and making an excuse to put her out of her 
position, and presented a statement made up in the 
identical memorandum book in which was entered the 
balances made up by me. While I knew all of the men 
on the board, personally, yet I was in no sense intimate 
with many of them, and they had had no opportunity 
to form any accurate opinion or estimate of me, and 


the woman had held the position for some years and 
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was backed up by Mr. R and Mr. Bradford, both 
very prominent and influential, and so it made quite an 
awkward situation, and the members of the board were 
very much embarrassed, indeed. I was astonished at 
the boldness of the move, and appreciated fully the 
effort that was being made to cast suspicion upon me, 
and as the talk went on between her and her lawyer 
and the various members of the board, I examined the 
memorandum book carefully, for I had stated the con- 
dition in which I had found the cash and gave the figures 
from memory, and I was very much put out that I 
could not instantly expose the scheme; but the work of 
manipulating the memorandum book had been well 
done, and it puzzled me considerably. I was sitting by a 
window through which the sun was shining, and as I 
continued to finger the book, I noticed that there was 
a thickness in the leaf upon which were her figures. I 
turned it up to the sun, and instantly there I saw the 
figures I had stated. She had pasted the two leaves 
together in an artistic manner. I called the fact to the 
attention of the board there assembled. Well, it was 
just as though a shell had exploded. Mr. Bradford sim- 
ply arose and said, “Gentlemen, I bid you good day,” 
and went out, and the poor woman looked like a ghost. 
In a few days her shortage was found to be over $10,- 
000.00, and her backer, Mr. R——, commenced running 
and never stopped. He repudiated his agreement to 
make good any shortage. It transpired that the woman 
had been assisted in her work by a Mr. H., who made the 
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complex and intricate entries for her, and to whom she 
had loaned most of the money. The whole shortage 
was recovered, part from the surety company which 
made her bond for $3,000.00, and the balance was paid 
by Mr. H. 

Mr. T. D. Webb had been in the employ of the com- 
pany from boyhood. At that time he was not much 
over twenty-one years of age. He was promptly elected 
treasurer of the company, which position he filled in a 
most capable manner until 1912, when he was elected 
vice-president of the Fourth and First National Bank. 

The controversy between Mr. French, general man- 
ager of the American Bell Telephone Company, and 
_ myself grew heated and was rapidly approaching the 
court house, when their attorney, Judge J. M. Dickin- 
son, suggested that if I would go on to Boston and have 
a conference with Mr. John E. Hudson, the president 
of the American Bell Company, and explain to him the 
various difficulties, and especially the shortage that had 
been disclosed, quite likely a satisfactory adjustment 
could be made. I did so, and we did come to a perfectly 
satisfactory conclusion, and while he made a substan- 
tial credit on their account, which was sorely needed 
and a very great benefit to the Cumberland Company, 
yet the greatest benefit came from a good understand- 
ing between us personally — from that hour until the 
day of his death we were warm personal friends. He was 
one of nature’s noblemen, being a very handsome man, 


quite six feet and weighing about two hundred pounds, 
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with a splendid head poised most gracefully upon broad 
shoulders, and he could spread the most captivating 
smile over his classic countenance. His manners were 
perfect, emanating from a kind heart. He was a grad- 
uate of Harvard University and taught Greek therein 
for a while, of which he was a linguist. He was a lawyer 
by profession. His whole poise and makeup betokened 
the patrician that he was. Yes, Mr. John E. Hudson 
was a born and bred aristocrat, and easily the greatest 
man ever connected with the telephone business. In- 
deed, I have known most of the prominent men in this 
country for the past forty years, and I consider Mr. 
Hudson the greatest of them all. He piloted the Amer- 
ican Bell Company through the formative period of the 
business, when every kind of assault was made upon the 
patents, and among those contesting said patents was 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, which was 
backed at the time by Mr. Jay Gould, the outstanding 
figure in Wall Street. Had the patents been over- 
thrown, capital would have been very slow in taking 
hold of the new “toy,” and hence the development 
would have been very slow and doubtful, for it must 
be borne in mind that the telephone was an original 
discovery, and to make it of practical use a great many 
appliances had to be thought out and tested out, and in 
the midst of it all Mr. Hudson stood out the command- 
ing mind and figure, with a fine flavor and aroma of 


character that inspired unbounded confidence in the 


people of Boston and New England, and they backed 
him with their money. 

The litigation over the patents went on for quite 
fifteen years—a mass of testimony was taken that 
would fill an ordinary room. The decisions varied in the 
lower courts, sometimes for and at other times against 
the Bell Company, and was finally decided in their 
favor by the Supreme Court of the United States, but 
only a few years before the said patents expired by 
legal limitation. 

Yes, it required a giant with the greatest mental 
courage to stand up under such a strain, and Mr. John 
FE. Hudson was equal to the task. That ordeal, how- 
ever, lasting over so many years, undoubtedly under- 
mined his constitution, as he died suddenly and alto- 
gether untimely. I received notice of his death while on 
the train between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. I had 
been in conference with him and Mr. E. M. Barton, 
president of the Western Electric Company, for quite 
a week, on matters that were very troublesome to him, 
he having invited Mr. Barton and me to the conference. 
We adjourned on Friday. He went to Beverly Farms, 
on the shore north of Boston, and I returned home. The 
next morning, while waiting for the train to go to Bos- 
ton, he fell dead on the platform. So, it transpired that 
his last business of importance was with Mr. Barton 


and myself. 
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I regret that I cannot command language to fittingly 
express my admiration and respect for Mr. Hudson. I 
shall make further account of his administration of the 


parent Telephone Company. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TELEPHONE INCIDENTS. 


Time and circumstances have done their work on the 
stratas of my mind, to such an extent that I cannot and 
shall not do more than record the events in connection 
with the telephone as they recur to me, as I have kept 
no diary or made any memoranda, and in writing these 
disjointed facts, I shall merely state them exactly as 
they appeared to me and now remain in my memory, 
without vanity, coloring or pride of opinion. 

After getting the matters adjusted at Boston and the 
shortage in the treasury straightened out, I began to 
look into and try to form some opinion about the 
. Telephone Art. 

There was no one around our territory who had shown 
any aptitude outside of Mr. Hume and our electrician, 
George Hodge, who is still living and still “electrocut- 
ing” for the company. So, in October, 1891, Mr. Hume 
and I made a trip to visit and find out what was to be 
seen and learned in the North and East. Our journey 


was made to Buffalo, with a stop-over at Niagara Falls, 
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thence on to Montreal, where two rival companies 
were struggling for the mastery, thence to Boston, New 
York and Washington. The only thing learned on that 
trip was that all were groping in the dark. We met 
many who were cocksure that they knew all that would 
likely ever be known, and several “engineers” that were 


? 


“engineering,” no two of them agreeing on anything. 
The outstanding thing was that the parent company, 
the American Bell Telephone Company, was struggling 
to maintain its patents and bring out and test out new 
instruments, switchboards and mechanical appliances, 
but as to how to build the system, what prices to make 
for service, how to induce the public to take hold of and 
make use of the implement, and how to induce capital 
to come into the scheme, no one offered any sort of 
sensible suggestions. I realized that all of those ques- 
tions were for us to work out for ourselves, and so we 
put our heads to the task. It is impossible for people 
now living, when the babies learn to do their first talk- 
ing over the telephone, and its use has become uni- 
versal, to realize how difficult it was to introduce it 
and get people to use it. Such is the force of habit. 
That generation was accustomed to a slower gait, to 
use the mails, messenger boys to carry notes, and the 
telegraph. Yes, it required work and ingenuity to get 
patrons, and we catered to the whims and idiosyncrasies 
of the public. 

Poverty was one of our greatest protectors. The 


company had no credit and we new owners had no 


more money to put in, and so we had to make the most 
of what we had and rack our brains for a solution of 
the problem. 

I had no pride of opinion to vindicate and no pet 
theories to work out. I went into the business not for 
employment, or to get a position, for I had both. I 
went into it because I had faith in it and believed that 
it was to be the best business of its day and generation, 
and that I could make money out of it. I had no 
maudling sentiments about a public benefit or philan- 
thropy, but I knew that to make money out of it, it 
would have to be made beneficial to the public; yes, 
that it would have to be made a great bargain, to out- 
strip all of its rivals, viz., the messenger boys, the 
United States mail, the telegraph and the fastest rail- 
road service; indeed, that it would have to be made so 
handy, so reliable and rapid, and at a price low enough 
to make it a necessity, and to do that, that not only the 
people in the respective cities and towns could talk 
among themselves, but the various cities and towns 
must be connected together. Yes, we would have to 
give not only full value, but must make it a great bar- 
gain, at prices that would attract the masses. _ 

For years we studied and experimented with prices, 
making every effort to place the service within the 
reach of the broadest human strata, below which no 
competitor could possibly go. At no time did I ever 
presume upon patent protection, but did make the most 


desperate efforts to build the structure as economically 


and as permanent as possible, to curtail the expense of 
operating in every way — indeed, to make the dollar 
go as far as possible and reward the capital invested 
therein as liberally as we could, so as to insure a steady 
supply. On that basis I hoped to develop the business 
and meet all competition. How well it succeeded has 
become generally known. Starting with some half- 
dozen exchanges, with a total of about 4,000 subscribers 
and a few scattering, ragged toll lines, all in a worn-out 
condition, with a capital of $1,100,000.00, when I 
retired from the active management, the system em- 
braced the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and the southern parts of Illinois and In- 
diana, with more than 100,000 subscribers and a solid 
network of toll lines, connecting every city and town 
and well nigh every postoffice within that area; with a 
paid-up capital of quite $20,000,000.00, upon which 
regular quarterly dividends were being paid, and the 
company’s credit in the northern, southern and eastern 
money markets was as high and well known as any 
public utility company in the United States, and its 
stock sold on the Boston Stock Exchange at over 150. 

Yes, poverty and dire necessity was our first great 
protector, and the habits formed therefrom continued 
to the end. | 

I confess that I early became distrustful of the “‘en- 
gineers,”” and never quite recovered. The subject of 
renewal and obsolescence was always up for consider- 


ation. Among the very first questions I was confronted 


with was the condition of the switchboard in the Nash- 
ville office. Of course, it was all Greek and Hebrew to 
me, but I knew that those around me did not know 
much more; but, in order to set the question at rest, we 
requested the manufacturers thereof, the Western Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, to send down one of their 
“experts” to advise with us. He came, looked very 
knowing, indeed, seeming as wise as a tree full of owls, 
and stated that the said board had already lived too 
long and could not possibly hold together longer than 
a few months, just the length of time that would be 
required for them to build a new one. Somehow, that 
circumstance of the old board being able to hold out 
just long enough for the company to build a new one, 
seemed to me to be a little suspicious. At any rate, we 
had no money to pay for a new board, and so instruc- 
tions were given to watch it closely and make all neces- 
sary repairs as they were needed. Well, we built a new 
central office building, into which we moved that switch- 
board bodily and continued it in service for more than 
ten years, and when we did substitute a new and more 
modern type, a great many of the subscribers com- 
plained that the service had been injured. 

We had no “engineer,” simply “electricians,” mainly 
George Hodge, a faithful and honest man who had 
“srown up” in the service. Mr. Hume, who had horse 
sense, and I decided what we could and would do, but 
our friends in the East became nervous for our safety 


and insisted upon our getting an “engineer.” We re- 


quested the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany to send us one, and they did. He was given an 
office and a free hand. After several weeks, perhaps 
two months, of “figuring” and “‘ciphering” and “grave 
thinking,” he came in to report that he had found that 
the tensile strength of the cross-arms we were using 
was only capable of carrying a certain “estimated” 
load, which load was ‘‘estimated”’ to be less than the 
said cross-arms were then actually carrying. Well, I 
told our New York friends that he was too expensive, 
and probably too valuable a man for our purpose, and 
asked them to call him back. Those circumstances 
caused me to fall back and rely upon native valor. 
There have been and are now some outstanding and 
most capable telephone engineers, but in the formative 
period “‘many were called, but few were chosen.” 

As an illustration, the branch offices for New Orleans 
were all platted and located by the American Bell 
engineers. When the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. sent out their wise men to check up Mr. Jagoe’s 
inventory, they, thinking that that work had been done 
by us, made very harsh criticism thereof, not knowing 
that they were really criticising their own department. 

Yes, that old switchboard was a practical lesson. 
Mr. Hume displayed real genius in moving it from one 
building into another, over an alley and two intervening 
houses, with an interruption in the service of only a 
few hours between twelve o’clock midnight and six 
o’clock a.m. After it was finally replaced, it was divided 
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up, put through our repair shop, and sent out to do new 
service in the smaller exchanges. Our rule was to renew 
a structure as nearly as possible the day before it would 
give out, and it became a test of judgment to determine 
just when that would be. 

We realized that what the public wanted was results 
and their money’s worth, and it mattered not to them 
how it was done or the instruments employed; resu/ts 
were the main thing, and that we gave them, with cour- 
tesy and dispatch. 

The following notice I wrote offhand as embodying 
our policy.and real purpose, and for years and years it 
appeared in every one of our directories throughout the 
territory, viz.: 


TO OUR PATRONS: 

This Company sincerely desires to give the best 
service possible, and to that end will spare no ex- 
pense, and will thankfully receive any sugges- 
tions calculated to give more satisfactory results. 
We employ great numbers of people to keep up 
the system, and are prepared to attend to any 
needed repairs on the shortest notice; and if any- 
one is unduly delayed or neglected it is the fault 
of some one who is drawing pay to attend to just 
such matters, and if reported promptly, will be 
quickly remedied. 

Uniform courtesy and politeness 1s an imper- 
ative rule of this Company, and any infraction 
thereof will receive prompt attention if reported 
by letter or telephone to E. L. Powell, Supt., 
New Orleans, La., or to the genera! office. 


JAMES E. CALDWELL, President. 


(FROM SHREVEPORT, LA., DIRECTORY OF 1904.) 
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I had the greatest faith and admiration for the toll 
line, long distance service, and pressed its construction 
without relaxation. 

Our first ambitious move in that direction was the 
building of a first-class line from Nashville to Evans- 
ville, Ind. Mr. Hume and I literally walked on foot 
every mile of that territory and negotiated for a private 
right-of-way. I wanted to know just how the country 
people, and especially the farmers, would look-upon 
such a proposition, and we found on a clear and honest 
presentation of the facts that they made no objections, 
but readily gave the right-of-way free of charge. We 
secured that one hundred and fifty miles of right-of- 
way at a cost of not much over $500.00. It gave us a 
personal insight into and a practical knowledge of the 
construction of such structures that was of incalculable 
value in the years to come. 

Mr. Hume and I had made the trip to Chicago for 
the sole purpose of participating in the ceremonies of 
opening the line from Chicago to Boston. After several 
gentlemen had taken their turn and called for their 
respective friends, I put in a call for Mr. John E. Hud- 
son, and had the greatest satisfaction in congratulating 
the man who had really put the scheme through. 

We finished our venture through to Evansville, and 
the results were highly reassuring. We hesitated no 
longer, and made application to the parent company 
the American Bell, for a permit to build on from Evans- 


ville to Louisville. That application brought a request 
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for me to come on to Boston. There I met for the first 
time Mr, E. J. Hall. He was the vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, then 
known as the Long Line Company, and its active pro- 
moter. It was organized and owned outright by the 
American Bell Telephone Company, for the purpose of 
connecting up all of the local operating companies. 

Mr. Hall, Mr. Hudson and I discussed our applica- 
tion for an extension to Louisville. They explained that 
it was their intention to build the said line themselves, 
and we went into the whole range and plans of such 
development. 

Mr. Hall was extremely courteous to me. He invited 
me to dine with him at a fashionable club, and next 
day to go with him over to his New York office, where 
I met his associates and working force. At that time 
Mr. Hall stood right next to Mr. Hudson, and it was 
thought that he was destined to succeed Mr. Hudson, 
but it turned out quite otherwise. My personal exper- 
ience with him was very unhappy. 

My very dear friend, Mr. E. M. Barton, the president 
of the Western Electric Company, was largely interested 
in the Great Southern Telephone Company, covering 
the territory of Mississippi and Louisiana, with head- 
quarters in New Orleans. Its affairs were not going well, 
and I was invited to come on the board of directors 
thereof. Very soon thereafter the position of general 
manager had to be filled. Mr. Barton asked Mr. Hall 


to find us a man for the place, and he recommended a 
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man by the name of Sitzenstater, whom we appointed, 
and who was a great disappointment. Mr. Barton and 
I met in New Orleans. He was greatly discouraged, and 
suggested a consolidation with the Cumberland Com- 
pany, which was done. In taking over the Great South- 
ern Company we simply failed to make any plan or 
provision for Sitzenstater, and he made complaint 
thereof to Mr. Hall, who called me up over the long 
distance and proceeded to ventilate his mind and opin- 
ion of me in thus failing to take care of his friend. Well, 
from that time our relations changed, but at the earnest 
desire of Mr. Frederick P. Fish, I resumed speaking 
terms with Hall, and we maintained a semblance of 
friendly relations, but I always mistrusted him. He 
had at the beginning Mr. Vail’s ear and confidence. 
They, early in Mr. Vail’s re-career, made a trip through 
the Cumberland territory for no other purpose but for 
him, Hall, to point out to Mr. Vail the run-down, dilap- 
idated condition of the Cumberland Company, which 
he had stated to be the fact, but to his astonishment 
and Mr. Vail’s apparent pleasure, the very reverse was 
found to be the fact; so that while Mr. Vail came to 
censure, he departed full of compliments, and invited 
me and my wife to visit him at his home in Vermont, 
where and when he was to have quite a house-party of 
prominent telephone people. We went, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall were among the number present. Of course, 
we all talked “Telephone’— that was what Mr. Vail 


wanted — indeed, that was the object of the coming 
together. 

Next to Mr. Hudson I rated Mr. E. M. Barton, of 
Chicago, the president of the Western Electric Company. 

T saw more of Mr. Barton than of Mr. Hudson — we 
were nearer together. He, like Mr. Hudson, was quite 
ten years my senior, but we were very congenial com- 
panions. I had absolute and unbounded confidence in 
both of them. They did not know how to double-deal 
or trim the truth. Their word was alike —it was 
beyond question. 

Mr. Hudson was the head and front of the American 
Bell and the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Mr. Barton was likewise of the Western 
Electric Company, which was the great mechanical, 
manufacturing end of the business, and these two men 
worked in perfect harmony, in constant touch with each 
other, and conferred upon all the problems confronting 
the business. They were a tower of strength. From 
1891 up to the day of their deaths I was on intimate 
terms with them, and count it among the choicest ben- 
efits that came to me. 

Mr. Barton was a large stockholder in the Great 
Southern Telephone Company, operating throughout 
Louisiana and Mississippi. The American Bell owned 
the majority of the stock. Mr. Hudson invited me to 
go on the board of directors of that company. All the 
knotty problems and the real responsibility soon fell 
upon Mr. Barton and myself. The affairs of the com- 


pany had become chaotic, and so, after the unfortunate 
experience with Sitzenstater, Mr. Barton suggested a 
sale of the Great Southern Company to the Cumber- 
land Company. He and I talked the matter over for 
a few hours in his room in the St. Charles Hotel in New 
Orleans, and closed a trade therefor involving quite two 
millions of dollars, issuing one share of Cumberland 
stock for two of the Great Southern. Up to that time, 
the Great Southern Company was considered far and 
away above the Cumberland Company, but the Cum- 
berland Company did the buying, and spread its name 
over the territory, and the Great Southern disappeared 
from view. The stockholders of the respective com- 
panies promptly ratified the transaction, with only one 
dissenting voice, and that was from Mr. Whitcomb of 
Philadelphia, who was a stockholder in both companies, 
and a real good friend of mine. He had lost all faith in 
the Great Southern Company and protested that it 
was a “Jonah” and would certainly wreck the whole 
thing. About two years thereafter, when the wisdom 
of the trade had been demonstrated, he wrote me the 
inost manly letter of congratulations, frankly acknowl- 
edging his mistake. 

At the time of making that trade the price of Cum- 
berland stock had gotten up to about 60 cents, but it 
was impossible to raise the money required to meet the 
combined necessities through a sale of additional cap- 
ital stock, and, at the suggestion of Mr. Gardner G. 
Hubbard, who, with his wife were guests in our home, 


and who were the parents of Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell, a recourse was had to a bond issue of $1,000,000.00, 
a rather staggering proposition at the time. I recall 
the amused and incredulous expression which would 
come over the countenances of the bankers and brokers 
of New York when the subject was broached, the idea 
of bonding a flimsy, perishable structure of poles and 
wires seemed to them as absurd, but I met an unex- 
pected and very able ally in Mr. W. H. Woolverton, the 
president of the New York Transfer Company, and 
also president of the Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph 
Company. In some way he was attracted to the trans- - 
action, and through Mr. Charles F. Cutler, the presi- 
dent of the New York Telephone Company, we met. 
He was as bold as a lion and had the courage of a bull- 
dog. He went right into the transaction, and, with a 
few of his friends, took $500,000.00 of said bonds at 
g5 cents, and within two weeks I placed the other 
$500,000.00 with Messrs. Parkinson & Burr, a promi- 
nent stock and bond house of Boston, at 105. That was 
the first bond issue made on any telephone property 
west of the Allegheny Mountains; indeed, it was the 
first substantial amount of cash to go into the telephone 
business south of the Ohio River. It attracted some at- 
tention. Within six months the price of Cumberland 
stock went to par, and never sold under par thereafter. 
Mr. Barton became one of the directors in the company, 


which position he retained until his death, and our 
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friendship was very sincere. Our respective companies 
had vast business with each other. 

The Cumberland Company bought its appliances 
mainly from the Western Electric Company, and the 
transactions, running into millions of dollars, extended 
over a period of more than twenty years, and there was 
never a squabble or a controversy over one cent, and 
there never was a business connection carried on on a 
higher plane. We dealt with each other on the strictest 
principles, and there was not a penny of money passed 
that was not exactly as it should be. His company 
gave us as good, and more than often, much better 
bargains than anyone else. 

I know that it is considered that when men have in- 
terlocking connections that transactions between them 
are likely to be improper, and some unfair personal 
advantage accrues; but the man does not live, nor ever 
did live, that could truthfully make such a statement 
about the Cumberland Company and the Western Elec- 
tric Company, or Mr. E. M. Barton and myself. Yes, 
there was demonstrated that business can be, and was, 
conducted between two men, the warmest of friends, 
handling millions of dollars of other people’s money, 
and not one penny went wrong, and not a disputed 
transaction, extending over a period of more than 


twenty years. Yes, and both prospered, and could look 


any d—— man in the eye and tell him to go to h : 
The Cumberland Company and the Western Electric 


Company both became flourishing institutions, re- 
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warded their stockholders well, and served the public 
superbly. 

Within a short time the Cumberland Company pur- 
chased the Ohio Valley Telephone Company, whose 
territory was Louisville, Kentucky, and a few counties 
contiguous thereto. The property was under the con- 
trol of Messrs. J. B. Speed and James Clark, two of the 
most prominent and successful men in Louisville. That 
transaction was for cash. They had quite a construc- 
tion problem confronting them, and competition immi- 
nent. Indeed, they had lost faith in the business. 

Following close on that transaction, the Cumberland 
Company purchased the East Tennessee Telephone 
Company, which included Chattanooga and Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Lexington and the blue grass region of Ken- 
tucky, also Paducah and Clarksville. This rounded out 
the territory, covering the whole of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, and the southern counties 
of Illinois and Indiana, with the important river cities, 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville. Memphis and New 
Orleans, as the high points. All of that territory was 
homogenous; it had grown up together, when river 
transportation determined the lines of commerce, the 
Ohio and Mississippi forming the main artery, with the 
Kentucky, the Wabash, Cumberland, Tennessee, Yazoo 
and Red Rivers tributary thereto. The lands are unsur- 
passed. The commerce and social life ran along these 
channels. It was a self-contained territory, quite ideal, 


a thousand miles one way and five hundred miles the 


other. It made a strong appeal to the imagination, to 
provide that inland empire with the modern wire ser- 
vice, to do which would require millions of dollars. 
Could it be done with headquarters in the South? Spe- 
cifically, could it be done with headquarters at Nash- 
ville, the most inland of its cities? Well, it was done, 
and for years Nashville directed the telephone, local 
and long distance service, for its larger rivals, viz., 
Louisville, Memphis and New Orleans. 

I have always had the feeling that it was not as much 
the place as it was the men that determined the results 
in life, and I was quite certain that it was a question of 
our ability. Nashville was as good as any other place 
to exploit the undertaking — the personal equation 
was the determining factor. 

Well, Nashville and Middle Tennessee never had so 
good an opportunity to display the superiority of its 
people. From Nashville and Middle Tennessee we drew 
the great army of men and women to fill the positions 
of all sorts and do the work of constructing and oper- 
ating the system over that territory. Indeed, the negro 
labor, too, was superior. When we built the trunkline 
from Memphis to New Orleans, as we reached the 
marshes north of Lake Pontchartrain, the mosquitoes, 
the marsh-water, the steaming heat, and finally the 
yellow fever depleted the working force. - Indeed) -i¢ 
became exterminated from desertion. We shipped from 
Middle Tennessee a carload of men every week and put 


that work through. I must here make special mention 
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of the man who went from Nashville to superintend 
that work, A. H. Chisholm. No man ever displayed 
more heroism than that man. Every man of his original 
organization gave up, and hundreds besides, but night 
and day, throughout those months, he never faltered. 
The living conditions in the tropics could not have been 
worse than they were that summer through the Pont- 
chartrain swamps. The right-of-way, fifty feet wide, 
was cut through the jungle, the men working in water 
from one to three feet deep all the time, with mosquitoes 
and buffalo gnats swarming night and day, and finally 
the yellow fever. No, Leonidas at Thermopylae dis- 
played no more grit and courage than did that man 
Chisholm through that campaign. Just as he was finish- 
ing his job, he was stricken with yellow fever, and 
hovered between life and death for a season. We gave 
him every care and attention that money could buy, 
and he recovered. 

We did not send men and women from Tennessee to 
fill the positions at other points from choice — we sim- 
ply could not get them locally. A great number were 
taken away from us by larger inducements from mer- 
chants and others. This was notably so in New Orleans, 
where we had the greatest difficulty in procuring com- 
petent clerks and laborers. On one occasion I asked a 
prominent business man in that city for an explanation 
of the condition, and he said, “Well, the boys and 
young men here seem to want money for no other pur- 


pose but to buy cigarettes, and about twenty-five dol- 
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lars a month will supply them, and their ambition ter- 
minates there.” That wasa practical lesson, and we tried 
to profit by it, and madea rule, printed in the rule book, 
that cigarette smoking was prohibited on the part of 
everyone connected with the company, and the most 
diligent effort was made to enforce that rule. 

Besides the great number of office and construction 
force that went out of Tennessee into Louisiana was 
Mr. E. L. Powell, general superintendent, who resigned 
and engaged in business for himself, and was very suc- 
cessful. 

Following Mr. Powell was Mr. Ben S. Read, who 
started as a messenger boy at Carthage, Tenn., and is 
now one of the outstanding, conspicuously successful 
men in the telephone business, holding the position of 
president of the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., a man 
among men. 

Mr. Foster Hume was superintendent of the Mem- 
phis District. 

From our central office at Nashville, Mr. T. D. Webb 
was made vice-president of the Fourth and First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Mr. H. Blair Smith, our auditor, was made treasurer 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
New York. His brother, Ward Smith, who was his 
assistant while with the company in Nashville, went to 
an important position with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany in New York. 
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Mr. H. O. Blackwood, who worked his way from the 
bottom to the position of general superintendent of the 
shops at Nashville, and who won his way literally on 
his merits, is now the sole owner of the Blackwood Tire 
Company, recognized as the largest retail dealers in 
automobile tires in the world, yes, i2 the world, and in 
addition he is the president and directing spirit of the 
Ford Flour Company, a very prosperous million-dollar 
concern. 

Mr. Leland Hume, the Nestor of them all, and one 
of the most reliable men God ever made, is vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and has forgotten more than most 
of the telephone men know. | 

Mr. Louis Webb, another from Nashville, is a rank- 
ing official at Louisville. 

All of these men came from Nashville and Middle 
Tennessee, and have distinguished themselves in the 
telephone business and in other lines. 

Mr. George G. Hall, whom we appointed as general 
superintendent, at Louisville, Kentucky, came from 
Boston, and a more reliable man and a higher type of 
gentleman I never was associated with. I admired him 
greatly and relied upon him, and he always fulfilled 
expectations. 

When I retired from the position of president of the 
company, Mr. Hall wrote me a letter, which I here 


reproduce in full, to wit: 
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“Louisville, Ky., Jan. 26, 1912. 
Personal. 


Mr. James E. CatpweE Lt, President, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Dear Mr. CALDWELL: 


Before you retire as president of this company, it may 
be gratifying to know from one who has been closely 
associated for some years with men in all grades of our 
service in this section of the territory, that their estimate 
of you as an official includes a certain personal regard 
difficult to define, but perhaps as genuine and lasting 
as any tribute a man could crave from such a source. 
I have no commission to tell you this, but it is on my 
mind as an impression caught in the run of work, even 
from our men whom you have never met. Possibly, 
they unconsciously realize that of all the new things in 
life there are no new morals or new truths, and admire 
one who inhabits ‘the invisible commonwealth of the 
intellect, of the imagination, of the heart, of the spirit 
and the things of the spirit which outlive the stress 
of ages: that commonwealth whose armaments are 


thoughts and whose weapons are ideas.’ 


Sincerely yours, 


Geo. G. Hatt, 


District Superintendent.” 


Our rule against drinking and cigarette smoking was 
rigidly enforced, and I think it was very beneficial to 
all. Our employes had a high reputation. They became 
a type. We lost them in great numbers by flattering 
offers of advanced compensation from merchants and 
other corporations. I never myself offered any objection 
thereto, and saw to it that none of the other officers 
did. I wanted these young people to do the very best 
they could for themselves, and, furthermore, I felt 
quite sure that wherever one of them should locate, 
there our company would have a friend and an ally, 
and it worked out that way. But never, in a single 
instance, were we guilty of such a practice ourselves. 
We never tried to induce people to leave a position and 
come with us. Our rule was to employ beginners. We 
let it be understood in the public and private schools 
that we would give employment to any and every boy 
whom they would graduate and give a certificate of 
good character, and recommend. The result was that 
we kept on the pay rolls quite a number of young men 
who really represented a surplus to us, but just as fast 
as one above dropped out, or was promoted, these 
juniors were advanced, and it was from this practice 
that we secured some of these conspicuous men and a 
real army of reliable and highly intelligent, loyal and 
well-trained men. We endeavored most faithfully to 
set these people a good example. We made the rules 
simple and workable, founded upon the Golden Rule 
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and good morals, and the high officials made sincere 
effort to observe them themselves. 

Yes, Nashville and Middle Tennessee have a popu- 
lation easily superior to that in all the other territory 
that the company operated in. This is, no doubt, an 
evidence of the work and influence of the schools and 
churches. I always thought so; at any rate, I have con- 
sidered these institutions as the greatest assets possessed 
by Nashville and its surrounding territory. In that 
respect I have thought that Nashville had but one 
equal in the United States, and that was Boston. 

While white men constituted the great majority of 
our labor force, we did employ many negroes, who made 
fine linemen. Two of them stand out in my memory, 
Louis McEwen and Albert Cheatham. Both of these 
men assisted in stringing the first telephone wires in 
Nashville, and have been at the work continuously 
down to this date. Through rain and snow, hot or cold, 
slush and sleet, they were on the job. A few days ago 
I passed them on the street, climbing fifty-foot poles, 
displaying the same skill and dexterity as when young 
men. I always prized them highly, and as I passed them 
on this recent occasion, two aged men, faithfully doing 
their duty, my admiration for them was, indeed, very 
great. Can anything be so ornamental to a man as to 
stand right up to his duty through a long life? Yes, 
white or black, it gives him a dignity and a force which 
is more ornamental than anything else. Indeed, it 


makes him majestical. 


ae 


I recall that a few years ago the telephone people 
gave Mr. Hume a fine watch on the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of service with the company, and I was invited to 
make the presentation. In doing so, I stated that the 
gift did not commemorate that he had been in the ser- 
vice for thirty years, but a much greater thing — it 
commemorated the fact that for thirty years he had 
done his duty bravely, fearlessly, and in every way 
manly and heroically — that was the great outstanding 
fact. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
TELEPHONE FINANCING. 


When I assumed the management of the Cumberland 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, it seemed that it 
was only a question of economical administration and 
making a return upon the capital already invested. 
The necessity for additional capital had never been 
discussed or thought of. None of my predecessors had 
given that subject any consideration, no doubt from 
the fact that the business showed no growth, but great 
difficulty in maintaining what it then had. 

But having gone in and cut the bridges behind me, I 
soon began to seek a solution of the problem. The 
policy had been, that if a subscriber or a public station 
did not pay $5.00 per month, the service was discon- 
tinued. At first glance it was plain to see that as one 
station or subscriber was discontinued, it operated to 
lessen the value to the other subscribers and diminish 
the income from the other public stations. Hence, such 
a policy and such a practice was simply slow liquida- 
tion. It was quite evident that the very reverse of that 
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policy must be adopted, and it was. So, instead of tak- 
ing the telephones out, it was to encourage the contin- 
uance and add others to increase the value of the 
service to each and all. 

It was evident that a fixed rate of $5.00 per month 
for business purposes and $4.00 per month for resi- 
dences, which were the only rates made by the Cum- 
berland Company at that time, and which were the 
rates current generally, would not do. Rates had to be 
made that would stimulate the growth. The public 
was not concerned with the cost to the company of 
giving the service —it was purely a question of use 
and value. And so the study and experimenting with 
rates went on. Merchants and large users were quite 
able to pay a greater rate than $5.00 per month, but, 
of course, would not do so unless it was worth it to them. 
Indeed, they looked upon it as any other item of cost 
of doing business, which was added to the price of their 
wares, and, therefore, paid for by the customer—the 
consumer. On the other hand, the telephone in the 
residence was a matter of expense of living; that sub- 
scriber was the consumer and had to stand the expense 
himself and could not pass it on to someone else, and, 
as the residence telephone was regularly used as a 
medium of buying the household supplies and other 
purchases, the more of that sort of customers that could 
be added to the exchange, the more valuable the ser- 
vice would be to the business and professional people. 


So, the solution plainly was to reduce the price for 
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residence purposes and advance it for business. There- 
fore, every sort of schedule of rates was worked out, 
and experimented with upon that theory. 

Each and every customer had to have lines and in- 
struments of a personal and private nature. 

So, additional capital was required therefor, while a 
small amount comparatively for each, and where only 
a few new customers were to be had, it did not cut much 
of a figure, but when popular rates were made and a 
canvassing campaign put on, and new customers began 
to come in by the hundreds and then by the thousands, 
and the door was opened on an endless sea of possibility 
and probability, then the financial question loomed up 
large and soon assumed proportions undreamed of. 
From hundreds it grew to be thousands and then mil- 
lions. How to provide that money, and how to set it 
up so that the inflow of capital would be reliable and 
sufficient, as time went on, was the question confront- 
ing us. 

It was realized that the telephone had come to stay. 
It had a great possibility, and the overshadowing prob- 
lem was to formulate a financial plan that would work 
on through the years. 

It was plain to see that issuing bonds would not do, 
as each issue would tend to cloud succeeding issues. 
So, it seemed that the only safe and sure way lay 
through issues of stock and one kind of stock, thus 
placing every stockholder upon the same identical basis, 


avoiding any conflict of interest. 
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Of course, to rely upon selling new stock from year 
to year to meet the growth, it would have to be very 
attractive, and to make it attractive, meant that it 
would not only pay good returns, but also have a good 
market standing, so that a stockholder could take his 
money out whenever he wanted to, without sacrifice. 
We recognized the banking principle was necessary, 
viz., that the money could be withdrawn as easily as it 
could be deposited. 

Well, we did our best to earn money and pay it out 
in good dividends, and from time to time make extra 
disbursements. Starting with 1% quarterly, it steadily 
increased to 2% quarterly, with several extras thrown 
in. However, as the business expanded so rapidly, it 
called for several millions of new capital each year, and 
to widen the market sufficient to absorb these new 
issues and take up such stock as would be offered for 
sale by stockholders, was the problem. 

Ordinarily, and quite generally, it is considered no 
business of the managers of a corporation at what price 
the stock sells for. The common expression is to let 
the stock market take care of itself, or by those who 
make it a business to trade there, and for the manage- 
ment of the corporation to look after the running of the 
business. This is sound enough in a completed or very 
slow-growing concern, but in one that was growing by 
leaps and bounds, and calling for an increase in capital 
of 20% to 25% per annum, and at times when the 


money markets might be and often were stringent or 
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demoralized, we were compelled to give the greatest 
consideration to the market for our stock. 

I, therefore, organized a company under the name of 
the Southern Telephone Development Company, the 
entire capital of which was taken by the Cumberland 
Company. I employed a prominent and well known 
broker, at a fixed salary, to take the management 
thereof. The said company was to deal in nothing but 
Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company stock, 
to buy and sell and popularize said stock in every way, 
and broaden the market therefor. 

I fully realized the dangerous ground I was treading 
on. The arrangement had to be kept strictly confiden- 
tial, and was known to but two men, myself and 
the broker. It was considered illegal and, perhaps, rep- 
rehensible. Such a practice was open to grave conse- 
quences, and, besides, if it was made public, the object 
would have been entirely defeated and might have 
subjected the company to grave suspicion and dis- 
credit. As I say, I fully realized the gravity and danger, 
both to the company and to myself personally. But I 
had engrafted myself onto the fate of the Telephone 
Company. We would sink or swim together. I felt sure 
that, as my intentions were good, and if no personal 
advantages were permitted to accrue; in other words, if 
scrupulous honesty was observed, that then, if failure 
and loss accrued, it could only be a criticism of judg- 
ment. And so this arrangement went on for many years, 
buying the stock when the market was dull, and selling 
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when it was strong, handling thousands of shares. The 
market for the stock was broadened and made attrac- 
tive. It became popular and well thought of in the 
Boston Stock Exchange, and always commanded a 
premium, and the new issues were absorbed promptly, 
stockholders having the privilege of buying it at par 
from the company, and selling it, if desiring, in the 
open market at a premium. 

Every man and every business at some time or other 
is put to the test, and my time came. 

As I have stated, no one knew anything about that 
concern and its business, but me and the broker. So, 
when I concluded to discontinue the arrangement and. 
called on him for a settlement, he set up a claim to 
practically all he had in hand. He knew that I had 
kept the arrangement secret from everybody, and that 
it was a transaction that I naturally would prefer not 
to give publicity to, and so he concluded that he could 
get away withit. The amount involved several hundred 
thousand dollars. I acquainted the directors and other 
officers of the company with the situation. They ad- 
vised making the best compromise possible, which was 
in progress between our attorney, Mr. W. L. Granbery, 
and his attorney, when some hitch in the proceedings 
occurred, and his attorney stated that we had better 
acceed to their demands and settle, otherwise they 
would certainly make it hot for me. That statement was 
reported to me, and without a moment’s hesitation, I 


said to Mr. Granbery, to stop all negotiations and file 
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a bill in court without delay, and let the law take its 
course. I realized that under such circumstances, if any 
compromise was made, my best friends would have to 
look upon me with suspicion, and no matter how un- 
pleasant it would be, I must ventilate the whole busi- 
ness in the courts. Sure enough, the attack upon me 
was as vicious as possible, and as sensational as could 
be. It was printed in full in the newspapers, covering 
quite a full page, and marked copies were sent broad- 
cast over the country to every stockholder in the 
company, and every banking and brokerage house in 
this section, and in the large cities. Yes, I was put 
squarely on trial as a law-breaker and as a grafter. 
Indeed, I was not only put on trial as a probable swin- 
dler of the company, but the reputation of the company 
was at stake, all backed up by the said broker, the 
shrewdest sort of a man, with an array of four or five 
of the most prominent lawyers in Nashville. . Yes, 
indeed, they proceeded to make good their threat of 
making it hot for me. 

Knowing the delicacy of the business that was being 
carried on, I had been most careful to keep the records 
and reports which I had required to be made from day 
to day of every transaction, and I knew full well that 
not a penny of that money had gone into my pockets, 
and that the business had been carried on solely in the 
interest of the company. 

The case came up for trial. I stated to our lawyers, 
Messrs. Jno. J. Vertrees and W. L. Granbery, that 
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under no circumstance should they object to any ques- 
tion whatever that might be asked, and that we would 
produce every book or paper that might be called for, 
and that literally was carried out. I was on the 
witness stand for quite two days, and every question 
which ingenious lawyers could think of was asked of me 
and answered, until the court itself became visibly dis- 
gusted with their proceedings. They called for the 
books and papers, which filled a wagon. We gained 
every point in the lower courts, and finally in the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee. I personally and offi- 
cially was vindicated in each and everything, and a 
judgment was given in our favor for all we claimed. 


And, instead of the. Court declaring the stock trans- 
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actions as illegal or “ultra vires,” it stated that no 
criticism could be found thereof, but on the contrary 
that the grrangement had clearly been wise and bene- 
ficial to the company. 

Yes, my vindication was complete, but the ordeal 
was serious and trying, and worried my family greatly, 
and how much of my own vitality was consumed I can 
only conjecture. It certainly is an unpleasant thing to 
have yourself indicted for a business offense and spread 
broadcast in the public prints over the whole country 
in a way that you cannot instantly contradict, and fol- 
low it up, leaving your name and life’s work suspended 
in doubt, with every friend and business acquaintance 


nonplussed, and the credit and reputation of a great 


business concern in jeopardy. It required patient 
courage. . 

Yes, I did my best to make the business a success — 
that was my aim and ambition, and I did everything 
to that end that my ingenuity could devise. But the 
efforts were to impugn every motive and give an evil 
turn to every act. But, as Mr. Carlyle says, the truth 
only asks a fair field, and justice, while delayed, perhaps, 
must finally prevail. 

Yes, we financed the company through the sale of 
stock, just one kind of stock, and every man who ever 
bought a dollar thereof made money, and every man 
got his exact share, and nobody got any more. 

A gentleman who sat through that trial as a spec- 
tator, and who heard every word, stated that he did not 
believe there ever was another case on record where 
every paper was produced and every question answered 
without a single protest or objection. 

‘‘We must remember, too, that the calamities are our 
friends. Try the rough water as well as the smooth. 
Rough water can teach lessons worth knowing. Don’t 
be so tender at making an enemy now and then. He 
who aims high must sacrifice an easy home and popular 


applause.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
TELEPHONE ComPETITION, 


As the telephone patents began to expire, compe- 
tition sprang up all over the country, and in the terri- 
tories of those Bell Companies that had relied thereon, 
it made considerable headway. 

We had not relied upon the patents, but, as hereto- 
fore stated, we had done our very best to extend the 
service and meet the public desires, and make popular 
rates. By “popular,” I mean rates that were as low as 
could be made by exercising the most rigid economy 
and paying a rate of dividend that would insure a steady 
inflow of capital, sufficient to take care of the growth. 

We pursued a policy that popularized the stock, and 
it was well distributed throughout our territory. In 
addition, we had arrangements so that the employes 
became stockholders in large numbers. In that way the 
public we served had an intimate knowledge of the busi- 
ness and saw clearly that competition in kind, in such 
a business, was wasteful and destructive of the service, 


more so than to have two separate mail systems. There- 


fore, the promoters of the new opposition schemes did 
not make much headway in our territory. While it 
appeared to be popular and flourishing in Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, it was not able to penetrate very far 
south of the Ohio River. At Nashville the attempt was 
made several times, without success. 

The most notable instance was made by a syndicate 
from Ohio, who brought in a long distance line from 
Birmingham, Ala., and laid siege to Nashville. Backed 
up with considerable show of money and prestige, they 
made a bold and determined effort to break us down at 
our headquarters. They had a complete organization 
for newspaper work and propaganda, which consisted 
mainly in stating how poor our service was, how out- 
rageously high our rates were, and withal what an insuf- 
ferable monopoly the Cumberland Company was, etc., 
Their main man in that sort of work was a fellow by 
the name of Latzke, who posed as an expert, wrote 
long, highly worded articles as derogatory as possible 
of us, etc. They attempted to force themselves into 
the city, whether the city granted them a right-of-way 
or not, and litigation ensued, whereupon this fellow 
appeared as their star witness and made all sorts of 
statements concerning us, but inasmuch as we were not 
parties to the litigation, we could not refute his slan- 
derous statements in the case, but they were so out- 
rageous and were given such prominence in the news- 
papers that I felt compelled to make every effort to 
refute them. So I wrote him an open letter, but could 


not get any of the regular newspapers to publish it. 
However, we had a publication of our own, called the 
Cumberland Telephone Fournal, which we had been 
using for some years. It circulated mainly amongst our 
own people, but had quite a decent subscription list 
outside, and so I published my letter in it and mailed 


it broadcast over the country. It appeared as follows: 


(CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE JOURNAL—September, 1906) 


THE SO-CALLED “INDEPENDENT” TELEPHONE COM- 
PANIES 


PAUL LATZKE, 
“Economical Expert” and Magazine Writer 


An Open LETTER, AND OTHER CORRESPONDENCE BY 
Mr. James E. Catpwe 1, 
President of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 21, 1906. 
Paut Latzxe, New York. 


SIR: 

You have recently given lengthy testimony in a lawsuit between 
some Independent Home Telephone Company and the City of 
Nashville, now pending in the courts at Nashville. Yougave your 
permanent address as the City of New York. You appear, therefore, 
to have traveled a thousand miles to give this testimony, and quali- 
fied in doing so as an “Economic Expert,” conveying the impression 
that you are a student of political economy, so to speak, and this 
was done clearly in order to give weight to your evidence, which is 
made with great effort, and covers about 150 typewritten pages. 

You further fortify yourself, in order to give dignity and impor- 
tance to your testimony, by referring to your writings in magazines. 
This is the picture which you frame yourself up in, in order to im- 
press the court of justice with what you say. You would convey the 
impression that you are a student engaged in the work purely for 
the public good, and for the sake of truth and science. 

Throughout your testimony you refer to statements, testimony, 
etc., which you have gathered, and which you state you know must 
be the truth, because it stands uncontroverted. Therefore, if these 
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sworn statements which you have made in this case should be al- 
lowed to go uncontradicted, in the future you and your associates 
would refer to the fact that these statements which you have made 
must undoubtedly be true, because they stand as a part of the proof 
in a court of justice, unchallenged and uncontradicted. 


The burden of this whole testimony of yours is an attack upon 
the telephone “Trust,” and boosting the “Independent” telephone 
securities as though it was an endeavor to have their merits as safe 
investments duly adjudicated. You refer to the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company as part of this Bell “Trust;” you make 
quite free to have knowledge of its affairs, and yet, neither this com- 
pany nor the Bell Company are either of them parties to this suit, 
and therefore cannot produce evidence to controvert the slanderous 
statements which you have made. 

I, therefore, am left under the necessity of addressing you direct, 
in order that you cannot state that these statements of yours are 
uncontroverted. I shall also reserve the right to print this letter, 
and publish it wherever it may be necessary, in order that you can- 
not make the further slanderous statement that this unmitigated 
slander of yours was allowed to stand uncontradicted. 

In qualifying as a student of economics, and in applying these 
economics to the telephone business, you admit in the evidence that 
you are a graduate of no educational institution whatever; that you 
have never been connected with the telephone business in any ca- 
pacity, except as editor of a journal styling itself “The American 
Telephone Journal,” and now, after such qualifications, you set 
about to give a long-winded dissertation upon the whole funda- 
mental principle and growth of the telephone business; you weave 
into it in a most adroit manner that your whole study and object is 
to foster, boost and encourage the manufacture and sale of these so- 
called “Independent”’ telephone securities; that you are a part and 
parcel of this disreputable swindle which is now being practiced 
over this country in a most shameless fashion. You know full well 
that the whole object of this “Independent” telephone movement 
now is to secure franchises, upon which to construct some sort of a 
telephone plant, upon which to issue stocks and bonds several times 
in excess of the actual cost of the property, and which stocks and 
bonds are intended for sale purely, and to innocent and uninformed 
persons, thereby swindling them outright, and putting a large and 
unconscionable profit into the pockets of these swindlers who are 
practicing this game throughout the country. 


To promote this scheme, and to give it some sort of impetus, 
they find it necessary and advisable to defame, pull down and de- 
stroy the reputations of those men, and those concerns, which have 
had most to do with the inauguration and development of the tel- 
ephone art. 


For this part of the disreputable game you seem to be employed. 
You pose as having knowledge of the workings and arrangements of 
the so-called Bell Companies, including the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. In as far as your statements with regard to 
that company are concerned, I am compelled to brand them as 
absolutely false and malicious, and, from the very nature of your 
testimony, you made these statements knowing them to be false, 
or, at any rate, you have stated that you knew of your own knowl- 
edge that they were true, when, as an actual fact, they are absolutely 
untrue, and you have never had any foundation whatever upon 
which to build such statements. 

I am justified in saying that you are employed as a part of this 
nefarious game, for throughout your testimony, in referring to these 
“Independents,” etc., you use the pronoun “we,” thus indicating 
clearly that you are one of the partners in the scheme. One does not 
have to go far to see your objects; in your articles printed in the 
Success Magazine, to which you refer with so much gusto, at the 
winding up thereof there appears a prominent advertisement in re- 
gard to the “beauties, values and advantages” of the Independent 
telephone securities. This is the object dear to your heart. 


You make a great tirade against newspapers for publishing ar- 
ticles which you claim are inspired by the Bell interests, etc., yet, 
you yourself are actually engaged in exactly that kind of business 
for this “Independent Trust,” and your deposition shows that you 
are entirely careless and indifferent about truth and facts. There- 
fore, when you are writing these articles, and making these state- 
ments, you evidently must feel like a most contemptible cur, for you 
clearly indicate that this is your opinion of men who do such things. 


You state that this is the first and only time you ever gave testi- 
mony in court. In all of the litigation and investigations that appear 
to have been made in your part of the country, you, as a “Scientific 
Telephone Economic,” were overlooked; it remained for you to be 
called a thousand miles into the interior in order to enlighten those 
living on the “frontier,” although you have never been connected 
with the telephone business at all. 

It appears in this record that you are not a native of this country. 
Evidently you left your own country for its good. It is quite plain 
that you are a part of,and bred from that cracked brain class,as your 
name clearly implies, which have come to these shores, represented 
by Czolgosz and Guiteau — you appear as a natural partner in the 
firm of ‘““Czolgosz, Guiteau and Latzke.” The senior members of the 
firm, Czolgosz and Guiteau, enact their crimes in the open and take 
their chances; whereas, you have borrowed the livery of heaven 
under which to operate your miserable game. By adroit innuendo, 
stabbing character and defaming honorable men in a shameless, 
cowardly manner, this band of “buzzards” pose as patriots — called 
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to right the wrongs of the people; and while engaged in its “calling” 
is working them in this stock jobbing swindling operation which is 
being carried on under the cloak of this “Independent” Telephone 
Association, which, as I have stated heretofore, has for its object 
nothing less than the manufacture of a lot of water-logged, inflated 
securities to palm off on unsuspecting, innocent people. 

The following is a sample of your “expert” testimony: You state, 
in referring to the Bell Telephone Companies,—‘‘No matter how far 
a man is removed from Boston, he must abide by the rules and regu- 
lations laid down in Boston.”’ This is a most contemptible and un-_ 
warranted falsehood, and on.a parity with the other statements 
which you make. 

Now, in making these statements I am not talking from hearsay, 
or from what appears in public prints, but what I know from my own 
knowledge, and that knowledge grows out of a personal, actual and 
active contact with this telephone business for twenty-three years, 
and a personal insight into the books and accounts of several of 
these “Independent” telephone movements; and when you see one, 
you have a fair sample of them all. 


In this testimony, you make reference to Mr. John E. Hudson, 
long since dead, a man whom you would not be counted worthy of 
licking his feet. 

As long as you confined your sputterings to these penny maga- 
zines, I gave you no thought, and it is only because you appeared 
here in court at my home and undertook to make these slanderous 
statements in regard to me and my business, and that you may not 
be able to go abroad referring to them as uncontroverted facts, 
that I take the trouble to give you this much notice. 


In conclusion, I wish to state that you stand as having made, 
under oath in a court of justice, a most deliberate, perjured state- 
ment, and from the very nature of things, you must have known 
that this was untrue and false when you made it. 

You have a steady “eye” for the main chance, as you state that 
you expect to be paid a “FEE” for your testimony — an “economic’”’ 
testifying at so much per line. 

Now, you will please bear in mind that hereafter when you or 
any of “The Firm” are writing articles, or giving testimony, that 
you cannot state the evidence which has been given in this case 
stands undenied and uncontradicted, and must therefore be true, 
for I wish here again to state, as emphatically and as deliberately 
as language can be used, that your whole miserable tale is a tissue 
of falsehoods and slanderous misrepresentations, and that they 
were made knowingly. 

Yours truly, 


JAMES E. CALDWELL. 
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As was to be expected, Latzke brought a suit for 
slander, claiming damages of $100,000.00. 

Up to that time I had made no effort to get his his- 
tory. I simply felt sure that he was a “‘faker,” but now 
that we might have to prove up in court my statements 
about him, we set about to get information. Well, it 
was sufficient. He made no move whatever to bring his 
case on for a hearing, and in the regular course it was 
thrown out of court. 

For some years thereafter we received requests for 
a copy of my letter from all over the country. Wherever 
he would bob up, this transaction followed him. 

That was the end of effort to establish telephone 
opposition at Nashville. 

While not actually a party to this Latzke crowd’s 
movement, but as a sort of running mate, with the hope 
of getting out of the woods, was the so-called Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company of Columbia, Tenn., 
headed and represented by a lawyer by the name of 


All of these so-called Independent “Home” Tele- 
phone concerns were really built with the hope and 
expectation that the regular old established companies 
would buy them out, and we traded and dickered with 
them very much as a cat plays with a mouse — there 
was a certain amount of sport in the game. These 
promoters proceeded upon the well known fact that 
the public loves dearly to be fooled, and upon Barnum’s 


statement that there is a “sucker” born every minute. 


CO 


So we played “horse” with them. They often could get 
gifts and concessions when we could not, and whenever 
it was to our interest to buy them out, we did so, but 
always at a price that insured them a loss, so that there 
would be no incentive to go in again. 

We had played fast and loose with that Columbia 
concern until they appeared to get desperate. Their 
lawyer came down to talk “business.” I had a poor 
opinion of him and thoroughly mistrusted him, and so 
I took the precaution of calling in one of our directors 
to take part in our deliberations. In fact, I wanted him 
as a witness, which subsequent events proved to be 
fortunate. 

Well, H————— made no secret of his mission, 
which was to sell the Columbia opposition, and boldly 
announced that he had prepared a bill in Chancery 
which he would file here at Nashville if we did not come 
across, and that the said bill was very drastic and sen- 
sational, and would be very hurtful to the Cumberland 
Company. After parleying with him and going over the 
matter in various forms, so as to make his proposition 
thoroughly understood, which was nothing more nor 
less than a blackmailing scheme, we declined to trade 
and invited him to proceed with his threat, which he 
did. And, sure enough, it was both sensational and in- 
tended to be hurtful, and the Chancellor here was com- 
pletely hoodwinked, and readily fell into the trap. He 
issued an order in effect to annul the company’s charter 


and deprive it of the right to continue business in- 
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Tennessee. The staging of the scheme was perfect. 
The newspapers were furnished with a synopsis of the 
bill and the court’s orders, all gotten up in a most sen- 
sational manner, which came out in flaring box-car 
headings, within an hour after the temporary order of 
the Chancellor was made, it was put on the Associated 
Press wires and sent broadcast over the country. The 
effect, of course, was to scare and alarm the stockholders 
and creditors of the company. I acted with as much 
promptness and boldness as I knew how, and issued a 
circular letter to our stockholders, and gave it as much 
publicity as I could. The local papers declined to pub- 
lish it, and so it went out in the Cumberland Fournal. 
We fought the case vigorously and pressed it relent- 
lessly. Messrs. John J. Vertrees and Wm. L. Granbery 
represented us as attorneys, and when the case came on 
for final hearing in the Supreme Court of Tennessee, 
it attracted more than ordinary attention. H 
made statements to the effect that he would do “‘some- 
thing” if Mr. Vertrees made any personal reflections 
upon him in his speech. So, there was a certain sup- 
pressed tension as Mr. Vertrees arose to make his 
presentation of our case, and without any haste or 
hesitation, after he outlined the case and cited legal 
authorities, Mr. Vertrees did open up on H———__,, 
and without the slightest excitement or show of temper, 
he proceeded to give him a dressing down, and, after 
he had proceeded for only a few minutes, H 
sneaked out of the court room and never appeared 
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again in that case. Mr. Vertrees made a complete 
finish of him. The court gave us a sweeping and com- 
plete verdict. 

A full account of this appeared in the Cumberland 
Fournal. 

This is a sample of the ordeal through which we 
piloted the Telephone Company through its formative 
period. Not until it became useful and prosperous did 
the legislatures, city councils, newspapers and regu- 
lating commissions give it any special attention. Cer- 
tain it is that at no time did any of these agencies do 
anything to aid and assist in building up and developing 
the said business, but after it had wrestled with its 
problems and won its way to success, each and all “sat 
up” and took notice, as the trained hounds do when 
they scent a quarry. 

Well nigh each and every legislative body that as- 
sembled after 1900, in each state where we did busi- 
ness, had a flood of “‘bills” to “regulate” the telephone 
business, all introduced for so much “per.” 

As I say, the legislatures, city councils, and yellow 
journals all got busy and kept busy, and the seamy side 
of human nature could not have been made to appear 
more sordid or hideous. Yes, for twelve long years I 
wrestled with such people. | 

Our business was put under the control of the various 
state commissions, which were clothed with power of 
regulating rates. “Regulation” with them meaning sim- 


ply catering to public clamor for cheaper rates, ever and 
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always cheaper and cheaper rates, and more and more 
frivolous and useless expenses added to the cost of 
doing business. 

I shall never forget my first rude awakening to what 
we had to face in these matters, and must pause here 
to give an account of it. 

It was the first “regulating’’ bill filed in the legisla- 
ture then in session in Nashville. I had proceeded upon 
the theory, that if a business was conducted as it should 
be, that it could stand out against all assaults, and I, 
therefore, ignored the measure pending in the said leg- 
islature, and dismissed with some disdain all the inti- 
mations that the said legislation could be disposed of 
for “so much” money. But the pressure was intensified 
and our stockholders became uneasy, and one of our 
largest stockholders, Mr. Samuel Murphy, came to 
“reason” with me about it. I stated to him that we had 
taken a new invention, something that the world had 
done without for all time, and had made of it a very 
useful and successful commercial and social tool; we 
had experimented with every sort of rate and service, 
feeling out and sounding out the public’s wants and 
desires; we had risked our own money, for not a dollar 
of public money had been contributed; we had done 
nothing whatever that was harmful or hurtful to the 
public, but, on the contrary, had wonderfully benefited 
them, and, therefore, had nothing to fear and no favors 
to ask. And, under such circumstances, I inquired if it 


had come to the point where we had to pay and give 
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up our just dues in order to live. He bowed his head in 
evident shame, and answered in a whisper, “Yes.” I 
must confess that I broke down. All of my fine theories 
and high resolves were to be shattered. I bowed my 
head in my arms upon my desk and wept as a child. 
Yes, a new light on the affairs of men had come into 
my eyes. I signed a check for $2,500.00 and it was 
passed out, to whom I know not, but the trouble was at 
anend. “Influential” members of the legislature had 
been satisfied. And from that time on it was a part of 
the regular expense of doing business. 

I can truthfully say that I never gave a man a cent to 
influence his vote, but whenever money was paid over 
to certain “outsiders,”’ these measures would “drop.” 

The amazing thing is that the public never seems to 
see that these “patriots” are playing them for their 
private gain. 

As I have stated, our business was placed alongside 
of the railroads, under the jurisdiction and control of 
the various commissions. I personally appeared before 
said bodies in order to understand the workings. I 
found same to be purely political. In the nature of 
things they could not make any intelligent schedule of 
rates — they simply took what they found and pro- 
ceeded to “trim” it. No more farcical performance was 
ever witnessed than the attempt of these commissions 
to make rates, unless it is when the courts attempt to 


try such cases. 


Lawyers, one and all, grow to regard the court as 
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proper and competent to sit in judgment on anything, 
and, therefore, they consider it no joke, but highly 
proper, for a judge to undertake to hear and determine 
rate cases, in reality, to make rates. 

I have sat in the court room and witnessed the opera 
bouffe of a judge listening to evidence, trying to deter- 
mine the price at which certain services should be sold, 
all parties utterly oblivious to and unmindful of the 
fundamental laws which sooner or later make all prices, 
to wit, supply and demand, use and value; these are 
the factors and the only ones which make all prices, 
and they make prices right. 

But it is argued that in the case of telephone com- 
panies, they are a monopoly and are a public necessity, 
and cannot be allowed to do as they please. Well, the 
answer is that they are neither a monopoly and cannot 
do as they please — they can only do the best they can 
—and the public has all the means of communication 
that ever existed before there was any such thing as a 
telephone, and can well revert to their use whenever 
the telephone ceases to be a better and more satisfac- 
tory method. 

Yes, judges in court, sitting up in owlish fashion, 
trying rate cases, trying to determine whether the rate, 
for instance, should be $4.50 or $5.00, when today either 
may be too high and tomorrow neither be adequate. 

It is quite proper for the courts to hear and determine 
whether or not rates are extortionate, for in the eyes of 


the law extortion is stealing, and extortion means rates, 
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as to the reasonableness of which there can be no two 
opinions, but high rates, if you please, are not extor- 
tionate and are entirely legal. Questions of good policy 
and enlightened self-interest will take care thereof. 

This wholesale regulation, now rampant over the 
country, has brought the railroad system of the country 
to grief, and will do likewise with all the utilities placed 
under them. It is inevitable; the Government will have 
to take its hands off or take over the business. Pri- 
vate capital is not going to continue to be invested in 
concerns when existence depends upon the whims and 
avarice of men composing commissions. They have 
well nigh destroyed the credit of the railroads and pub- 
lic utility companies already. It is a high-sounding 
principle in theory, but deadly in practice. Men of 
genius and outstanding ability will not put their money 
in such enterprises and back them up with their own 
time and efforts. Indeed, such policy destroys all initia- 
tive and incentive, the greatest assets a country can 
have. 
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Yes, “regulation,” as practiced in this country, ap- 
pears to be nothing more nor less than a “hold up” 
game. Throw all business open to be operated under 
conditions of free competition, and the very best results 
will be obtained. The best men will win, and, there- 
fore, the public will be served by its ablest representa- 
tives, and thereby secure the finest kind of service. 
These commissions must find their existence solely 


on the theory of monopoly. Well, in the world of prac- 
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tical affairs, each and everything is in competition with 
each other, and there are only two things which are real 
necessities, viz., air and water, and in consequence the 
Creator made both so universal that they are absolutely 
impossible of becoming private property. Everything 
else is in active competition, railroad systems competing 
with each other, railroads competing with boats, motor 
trucks, wagons, and with by no means the least, but 
really the most powerful, and indeed the one that really 
regulates all the utilities and everything else, viz., the 
negative power of the public, their ability to do without, 
as has been said of the Egyptians, their power consisted 
in sitting still. 

Yes, the thing which all business men of every kind 
fear, most, is for the public to quit — quit buying — 
quit moving — quit consuming on a generous scale. 
Yes, indeed, that is the force which makes them all 
come to terms; that is the force which really regulates 
all prices in the long run. So, stop the farce and the 
expense of these regulating commissions, and let the 
forces set up by the Creator have free and full play — 


those laws execute themselves and are beneficent. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
A New Era 1n TELEPHONE. 


Mr. John E. Hudson, president of the American Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company, as I have heretofore 
stated, died very suddenly. He was a hale, hearty man, 
really in the very prime of life, and his years of useful- 
ness seemed many, and, hence, no thought as to his 
successor had been taken. Consequently, some time 
elapsed before his successor was chosen. In the mean- 
time, one of the directors of the American Company 
was designated to fill the position, to wit, Mr. Alexander 
Cochran, a prominent merchant of Boston, well along 
in years. He occupied the position for about a year. 
I liked him very much. He was a fine Scotch type of a 
man, just such a man as would and did reflect credit 
on his calling. 

In due season Mr. Frederick P. Fish was elected pres- 
ident of the company. He was a prominent lawyer 
of Boston, just at the right time of life to grapple with a 
great new undertaking. He had figured prominently in 
all the patent litigation, and undoubtedly deserved 
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much credit for the success attending it. He was a fine 


uy 


type of the “whittling Yankee,” inasmuch as he had 
decided mechanical talent. The mechanism of things 
was clear to him, and the use and bearing of an appara- 
tus he understood readily. He had had no commercial 
experience, and made no secret thereof, and frankly 
relied upon others to assist him, but he was not lacking 
in courage and did have a tremendous energy, which 
he threw into the business with telling effect. He was 
entirely void of suspicion of those around him, sought 
the advice of his associates, and junior officers, and did 
not hesitate to adopt it. 

As Mr. E. J. Hall was vice-president, and had been 
identified with the business from its inception, it was 
but natural that Mr. Fish would turn to him for counsel 
and guidance, but in his unsuspecting way, Mr. Fish 
clearly overlooked the fact that Hall considered him an 
interloper, and that he, Hall, should have been selected 
for that position himself, and went right on taking Hall 
into confidence, seeking and following his advice. Hall 
was not lacking in cunning, and, spurred on by jealousy 
and ambition, he laid the plans for Mr. Fish’s termina- 
tion. His opportunity soon came. Mr. Fish had made a 
hundred million dollar bond transaction with J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company at a very low rate of interest. The 
Roosevelt panic came on before Messrs. Morgan & 
Company could dispose of the said bonds to the public, 
and, therefore, had them in their own hands, and as 


interest rates went up to high figures, the transaction 


was a great loss to Morgan & Company, and as the 
panic grew in intensity, the American Telephone Com- 
pany needed more money and needed it badly, and 
Messrs. Morgan & Company were not in humor to 
aid him. Therefore, Mr. Fish was caught in a tight 
place, and almost overnight his resignation was an- 
nounced, and Mr. Theo. N. Vail elected simultaneously 
in his place. The trap had been sprung. Mr. Vail had 
not been identified with the business for quite twenty 
years. He had been living in Europe and South America, 
interested in the street railway and electric light system 
of Buenos Ayres, which he had but recently disposed of 
at a handsome profit and returned to his home in Ver- 
mont, reputed to be many times a millionaire. He and 
Mr. Hall were intimate, very intimate friends, and 
through Mr. Hall he had been kept fully advised. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Fish had put him on the board of direc- 
tors. So, with Hall on one side and Vail on the other 
Mr. Fish was easy prey. It did not take them long to 
finish him. Yes, Mr. Fish, the high-toned, unsuspecting 
gentleman, was no match for them, and so overnight, as 
it were, Mr. Vail became president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and he promptly 
set about to fill the position. Yes, to fill it literally. As 
he weighed over three hundred pounds, there was no 
room in that office for anyone else, which fact Hall soon 
learned to his sorrow. It seemed to be the irony of fate. 
Hall, who had supplied all the information and ammuni- 


tion, and worked the wires, was soon to taste the dregs 
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of bitter disappointment. He thought that Mr. Vail 
had grown big and fat and wealthy, and would only 
want the glamour of the position, and that he, Hall, 
would really exercise all the powers of the office and 
reward his friends and punish those whom he disliked, 
I being marked for early execution. But he did not 
understand Mr. Vail at all. As I have stated, Mr. Vail 
weighed over three hundred pounds, and he wanted the 
world to understand that he was the biggest man in it, 
and that he was a man with a great “‘come back” in 
him, and, therefore, he seized the reins, mounted the 
box and began to drive, and Mr. Hall found himself 
very much in the attitude of the footman. Mr. Fish 
had treated Hall as his equal and shown him great 
courtesy and consideration. Mr. Vail relegated him to 
insignificance. He let it be known that Mr. Hall was a 
very sick man, and that under no condition should 
anyone take up any business matters with him. Hall 
came regularly to his office, but as no one conferred © 
with him, and he had no business to look after, he 
soon died. 

Mr. Vail was in many ways a very interesting man. 
Nature had cast him in a large physical mold; he was 
quite bold and daring, and bent on doing things in a 
big way, in a way to attract world attention. I made it 
my business to see as much of him as possible, in order 
to study him, as it was very clear that a new force had 
come into the business and a new era had dawned, and 


from the moment I heard of his superseding Mr. Fish, 


I was conscious that he and I would have a day of reck- 
oning; so, as I say, I made as close a study of him as 
possible. 

There was a certain charm about Mr. Vail. I was 
invited to his home in Vermont frequently. Whenever 
I was in New York or Boston, he always had me out to 
dine with him, and twice he was a guest in my home. 
On one occasion my wife and I gave him a public recep- 
tion, which was attended by quite a thousand of the 
most prominent people in Nashville, social, political 
and professional, which he seemed to enjoy hugely. He 
was fond of good dinners, and relished a good story as 
much as any man I ever met. He was much pleased and 
entertained at hearing some of my old “stock” jokes, 
and in a social way he and I got along fine. He loved to 
have a big crowd of people for the week-end at his Ver- 
mont place, and presided over his dinner table with 
great dignity. He was especially proud of his salads, 
which he made in a great bowl at the table, preparing 
the dressing with his own hands. On one occasion, when 
there were quite two dozen ladies and gentlemen pres- 
ent, he got hold of the red pepper instead of the paprika, 
and in consequence, when the guests partook of the 
salad, it set them afire. I was seated at the right hand 
of the hostess, and when I tasted the dish, I called out 
to Mr. Vail at the other side of the table so that all the 
guests could hear, that his salad reminded me of the 
preacher who went to preach in a country church that 


had not had services in it for some time, and when his 


reverence got warmed up and began to pound the pulpit 
and stamp the floor, he woke up a nest of yellow- 
jackets under the platform and they began to climb 
through the cracks in the floor, and one of them found 
his way up under the good man’s trousers and began 
to sting him. The pain was terrific and he could not 
get to the bee, and in desperation, he yelled out to the 
congregation, “Brethren, I have the love of God in my 
heart, but I certainly have got hell in my breeches.” 
Well, the company laughed heartily, and no one en- 
joyed the joke more than the hostess. 

An incident occurred at one of these visits which was 
very unfortunate. While he and I were riding behind a 
pair of fine horses, which he was very fond of, and he 
was an accomplished horseman and dearly loved to 
handle the reins; in the run of the conversation I asked 
him about the steam-heating company of Boston. In- 
stantly I realized that it was an embarrassing subject, 
which he turned aside by simply remarking that that 
experience had taught him not to place too much reli- 
ance upon engineers. It undoubtedly was a forbidden 
subject, and he did not relish finding it lurking in my 
mind. I learned from some friend in Boston the follow- 
ing facts: That Mr. Hudson could not put up with 
Mr. Vail in the early days of the telephone, and had 
stated to the board of directors that they would have 
to choose between them — that there was not room | 
enough in the organization for both of them, and that 
the board asked for Mr. Vail’s resignation, who there- 


upon organized a company to do a steam-heating busi- 
ness for the city of Boston. Much work was done, and 
some four millions of dollars spent thereon, when the 
scheme proved to be an absolute failure and every dol- 
lar invested was lost, which, of course, was a great blow 
to Mr. Vail, wrecking his fortune and shattering his 
business reputation, whereupon he left the country and 
spent many years, quite twenty, in Europe and South 
America, where, as heretofore stated, he made a for- 
tune, which he brought back home with him. 

On one of my visits to Mr. Vail’s home he was dis- 
cussing the characteristics of the Englishman. He said 
they were very hospitable and did not mind spending 
money on their guests, but did not let that circum- 
stance, or even friendship itself, stand in the way of 
driving a bargain or taking any possible advantage in a 
trade, and he said that he could find no fault with that 
idea. I thought it gave a clear insight into his own mind 
and habits, and I never forgot it. Subsequent events 
confirmed it. While I was studying him, I am quite 
sure that he was doing likewise with me. He had strong 
reasons for disliking Mr. Hudson. He discovered that 
I was a great admirer of Mr. Hudson, and that worked 
against our harmony. 

On one occasion, while we were dining together at 
one of his clubs in New York, he made some suggestion 
about my coming on there and taking some position 
which he seemed to regard as a great promotion. 


Whether he was in earnest or just feeling me out, I did 
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not stop to consider. I replied that two reasons would 
make it impossible. One was that I had been my own 
master too long — indeed, ever since I was quite ten 
years old — and any position which would place me 
where I would have to take orders could not be con- 
sidered. The other reason was that I would not leave 
my home at Nashville and come to New York to live 
for any consideration whatever. So that subject was 
dropped, but possibly not forgotten. 

Mr. Vail was in many respects a commercial gentus. 
He lacked just a little of being a really great man. As 
there is just a shadowy line between the sublime and 
ridiculous, so there is just a narrow line between genius 
and stupidity. Mr. Vail’s petty vanity and jealousy 
prevented him from being a great man, and reduced 
him to the ordinary. He dearly loved to be flattered 
and see his pictures in the papers. 

The Cumberland Company was as well known in 
Wall Street, New York, and State Street in Boston, 
as any concern in the country. Its credit was the 
highest, and its stock sold higher on the Boston Stock 
Exchange than that of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. It received considerable notice 
from the financial journals and in bankers’ circles, 
which Mr. Vail did not relish. 

His ambition was to be recognized as the wire king 
of the world, and with that in view he began making 
plans to bring under his control all the telephone com- 


panies in this country, including Canada, the Western 


ge 
Union Telegraph Company, with their ocean cables, 
and also the British cables under the Atlantic. He used 
a slogan, “One policy, one system, universal service,” 
thus revealing that he was to be the one and only man. 
He employed so-called advertising men, who understood 
their business, and put out a mass of newspaper and 
magazine stuff, extolling Mr. Vail and boosting him in 
every sort of fashion, with a great display of his pictures 
—in that respect he outrivaled Roosevelt. He pur- 
chased for the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company the Gould holdings of stock in the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which carried with it the 
control of that company. He was elected president 
thereof, and his was the one and only name that ap- 
peared upon the message blanks of the company. His 
press agents made it appear that he had been and was 
the founder of the telephone business and had piloted 
the business throughout, and was solely responsible for 
its great success and wonderful growth, whereas, he 
had been out of the country for twenty years, and had 
no hand in shaping the growth and development 
through the period of real strain and introduction to 
the masses of people. As I had had a hand in that, and 
had piloted the Cumberland Company from a nothing 
up to a flourishing and outstanding success, it was 
impossible for me to look to Mr. Vail for advice and 
direction, which clearly annoyed and irritated him. So, 
that step by step he moved toward bringing me under 
the yoke or putting me out. I thought then, and still 
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think, that it was his preference to bring me in subjec- 
tion to his will and plans, but as I had no high opinion » 
of his plans and mistrusted his friendship, I determined 
not to do so, seeing which seemed to irritate him very 


much, and the game between us was on. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SELLING OuT THE TELEPHONE. 
Wherever there is a thing of value there is a seat of war. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
was originally owned outright by the American Bell 
Telephone Company. It was organized to develop the 
inter-connecting lines between the various operating 
companies. Ultimately all of the assets of the American 
Bell Company were transferred to it, and the American 
Bell Company retired from business. Through this 
process, it became the owner of stock in all of the oper- 
ating companies, and the actual majority in most of 
them. It did hold the majority of stock in the Cum- 
berland Company. Therefore, whoever was the presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany was virtually the controlling stockholder in said 
companies. In that way Mr. Vail had to be consulted 
on all matters, requiring a vote of stockholders, and 
could elect the board of directors. 

Soon after Mr. Vail was elected president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, he put 
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out an issue of new stock amounting to some twenty 
or twenty-five million dollars. It was very important 
that the transaction prove a success, as otherwise it 
would adversely affect the credit of all the operating 
companies. The market conditions were quite panicky, 
and the issue was dragging. I went into the mar- 
ket and purchased four thousand shares of said stock 
for the Cumberland Company, paying a slight premium 
therefor. The Cumberland Company had at the time 
a handsome surplus, quite five million dollars. Soon 
the stock of the American Company advanced sharply 
in the market quotations, showing a profit to the Cum- 
berland Company on the stock it had bought of some- 
thing like one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
There was no valid excuse for keeping said stock in the 
treasury of the Cumberland Company, and so it be- 
came a question what to do with it. 

On one of Mr. Vail’s visits at my house, I suggested 
that it would produce a happy effect on our two thou- 
sand stockholders to declare a stock dividend of about 
25% out of the surplus, and also distribute to them the 
said stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, as it would have the effect not only of ac- 
quainting them with the American Company, but 
would give them a friendly interest in that company. 
To both propositions Mr. Vail readily assented. 

In due course the arrangements were perfected, but 
when the matter came up to him to vote as a stock- 


holder, he refused to sanction the stock dividend propo- 
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sition, but did sanction the other, which was carried 
through, making a nice extra dividend to our stock- 
holders. 

I never could determine the real reason for his change 
of mind about the stock dividend. He denied having 
agreed to it, but it occurred in an open and regular 
meeting of the board of directors, and was, therefore, 
witnessed by quite a dozen men, and there was no doubt 
about it. Something occurred after he returned to New 
York to cause him to change. Our conjecture was that 
he had made up his mind to absorb the Cumberland 
Company, and, therefore, did not want to do anything 
calculated to give the minority stockholders any better 
opinion of their holdings. He put forth as an objection 
that his people did not believe that the said surplus was 
substantial, and that an inventory of the property 
would so reveal it. However, he signified that if an 
inventory fairly taken would sustain such a surplus, he 
then would agree. 

We set about to make an inventory. It was a Hercu- 
lean task, and required many months in its preparation. 
The work was done under one of our junior men, a Mr. 
Jagoe. He proved equal to the task, and not only pro- 
duced an inventory that was unassailable and which 
fully vindicated our contentions, but he demonstrated 
that he was a man of marked ability in that line. 

In the meantime, while this inventory was being 
taken, other things were happening, all clearly indi- 


cating Vail’s determination to get rid of me. 
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First, he sent down his chief auditor to go over our 
accounting, who declared that in his opinion we were 
not then and had not been earning the dividends which 
we were paying regularly to the stockholders. Of course, 
that raised a vital question, calculated to discredit me 
with the stockholders. . 

Following that he sent a junior auditor to check 
through the accounts to see if some sort of irregularities 
could not be unearthed to further discredit me. In that 
he failed utterly. 

Again, he had passed a vote at the stockholders’ 
annual meeting, changing the manner of electing the 
board of directors, thereby making it possible for him 
to throw out the whole board of directors at any annual 
meeting. Of course, the object and meaning of all this 
was just as plain as noon-day, and I was not idle. 

Immediately after his chief auditor played his part 
and reported that we were not earning the dividends, 
I raised some legal questions in connection with his 
company, and employed very able counsel and began 
preparations to settle them in the court house. Some 
very straight talk took place between Mr. Vail and 
myself at that time by correspondence. He invited me 
to come on and pay him a visit at his home in Vermont, 
which I declined — the fly had no notion of walking into 
the parlor of the spider. 

Yes, then and there I staked my life’s work and 
savings. It has been said that if you strike at a king, 
you had better kill him. Well, I struck, and realized 
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that it was then a possible fight to a finish, and my ad- 
versary actually held the control of the company in his 
own hands, and whatever of fortune I had was invested 
in the said company. Therefore he stood in a position 
to ruin me financially, but I had made up my mind that, 
come what would, loss of my official position and for- 
tune, I would not submit. At that juncture my old 
experience as a boy making a crop at Franklin, with my 
knowledge and ability to plow, came to my aid. Yes, I 
stated to him that he held the power to put me out, and 
no doubt he would, but I could plow for a living, and 
d 


rent was running swift, and we were headed for an issue 


if I would not do so, rather than yield. The cur- 


that meant ruin for the loser. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the confidence displayed by the minority stock- 
holders in the Cumberland Company, some two thou- 
sand in number. 

Shortly before the time for actually filing our declar- 
ation in court, Mr. E. M. Barton, the president of the 
Western Electric Company, came to Nashville and 
urged me to go to New York and have another interview 
with Mr. Vail, and whether he was inspired or not, my 
confidence and respect for Mr. Barton was of such a 
nature that any request or suggestion from him would 
be heeded, and so I went. I was received with every 
show of cordiality and respect. We reviewed the case at 
length. Mr. Vail went at some pains and length, trying 
to convince me of the hopelessness of my position, but 


I repeated my determination to plow for a living, rather 
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than yield, with such force and sincerity as to leave 
him no doubt about it. 

Mr. Vail was a diplomat. He changed gracefully to 
social matters, and asked me to dine with him at the 
Metropolitan Club, stating that he would send his auto-- 
mobile to my hotel for me, etc. I tried not to be out- 
done in courtesy, readily accepted his invitation, and 
spent the evening with him. Nothing about the busi- 
ness was mentioned, and I never felt any more at ease, 
or in better humor. He made the ideal host. Among 
other pleasantries, he made some mental calculation as 
to the number of canvas-back ducks required to pro- 
duce the layers of flesh displayed by a portly lady guest 
fashionably attired in a very decollette gown, at a near- 
by table. We rode together in his automobile, and, as 
we parted for the night at my hotel, he extended a cor- 
dial invitation, with an injunction to be sure and come 
down and see him at his office the next morning. 

Over night I fashioned up in my mind a proposition 
to sell Mr. Vail my stock for first mortgage bonds. The 
next morning I was ushered into his office promptly. 
The whole atmosphere of the place had changed. As if 
by mutual consent we moved towards a trade. I un- 
folded my suggestion, which manifestly pleased him, 
and it was very promptly adopted as a basis. 

He asked me what my plans were for the future. I 
replied that I would make no commitments and would 
hold myself perfectly free. 


In a very short time we agreed upon a price for my 
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own stock, with the right reserved for each and every 
stockholder to receive the same if they should so desire. 
We then and there signed the agreement and the con- 
troversy was at an end. Instead of losing my estate, I 
had improved it. 

Mr. W. H. Woolverton, whom I have before referred 
to, was a large stockholder and a director in the Cum- 
berland Company. He and Mr. Vail were intimate 
friends from early life; I trusted him implicitly. I con- 
ferred with him fully and freely. He was familiar with 
every word that passed and all that was in my mind, 
and his loyalty to me and his confidence throughout was 
splendid. He has been dead many years, but I retain 
the most vivid recollection of him, and cherish his 
memory with genuine affection. 

As I signed the papers and stepped from Mr. Vail’s 
office, the realization came over me that I no longer was 
the president of the company that for twenty-one years 
I had labored so untiringly for, and for which I had a 
great deal of sentiment and true attachment. It cast a 
gloom over me. I had not desired to retire from the bus- 
iness. On the contrary, it would have been my prefer- 
ence to have continued it as my life work. But I was 
placed where I must choose either to get out or submit 
to dictation, and I chose the former, and eleven years 
have now passed and time has played its part, and I 
have found no cause for regret; on the contrary. Mr. 
Vail did not so intend it, but he did me a very great ser- 
vice, and down in my heart I thank him for it. Yes, 
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even if he and I had continued the best of friends and 
partners, the various regulating bureaus and commis- 
sions which have beset the business would have run me 
mad, and made it absolutely intolerable for me. Such 
is the hand of fate and the wheel of fortune. 

While some of the stockholders experienced disap- 
pointment, they all rapidly and readily fell into line and 
followed my example and accepted the terms. 

Mr. Vail formed practically a consolidation of all the 
operating companies, but not a one of them received as 
high a price as the Cumberland — that stands out as 
the high-water mark. 

Yes, at that time the Cumberland Company main- 
tained regular accounts with the largest banks in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago, the very largest institu- 
tions in the country. In its own territory it kept ac- 
counts likewise with the largest banks in each city in 
which it did business. It maintained at all times a hand- 
some cash balance. Its credit was good with these insti- 
tutions for many millions of dollars, and at as low a rate 
of interest as any public utility company in the country. 
It had paid quarterly dividends without a single break 
from the day I was elected president down to the day 
of my retirement. 

It had a trade journal of its own called the Cumber- 
land Telephone Fournal, which it had published for 
many years, to disseminate news among its employes, to 
convey official rules and regulations, and enlighten the 
public about its business. 


For some years the company had encouraged and as- 
sisted its employes to become stockholders and promo- 
tions were given preference to such as were stockholders, 
and that policy was publicly proclaimed and adhered to. 

It operated a regular savings bank department, con- 
fined to employes exclusively, allowing them 1% higher 
rate of interest thereon than regular savings banks. 

Fearing to put out a new issue of stock, we operated 
the company for more than three years on its own earn- 
ings, paying the regular 8% dividends, furnishing ser- 
vice to all new applicants, and extending the toll line 
development in every direction, and at the winding 
up of my trade the Cumberland Company had over a 
million dollars cash on hand. 

Our idea was that the telephone companies could in 
the easiest and simplest manner go into the telegraph 
business. Indeed, it could have been treated as a by- 
product, and for some years prior to Mr. Vail’s admin- 
istration, the Cumberland Company did a regular tele- 
graph business, transmitting the messages by “Morse” 
over its own wires, simultaneous with the regular tele- 
phone conversations, neither interfering with the other. 
We had regular telegraph blanks on display at all pub- 
lic stations, and did considerable business, in addition 
to leasing private wires therefor, which angered the 
Western Union very much. Col. Clowry was then its 
president. I knew him quite well. He was a very fine 
looking man. He came out of the Civil War with much 


prestige. He had charge of the telegraph service for 
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General Grant’s Army, and during the Virginia Cam- 
paign distinguished himself. General Grant makes spe- 
cial reference in his Memoirs to the wonderful efficacy of 
his telegraph department. So. Col. Clowry was not 
the kind of a man to take opposition calmly; and 
another circumstance took place to cause him much 
irritation, viz.: the Western Union had established a 
sporting wire circuit throughout the country, gathering 
up and selling information and reports of the various 
race courses to so-called pool-rooms. A great moral 
spasm broke out, in New York especially, and a scandal 
was made over the practice, causing the Western Union 
to repudiate it and throw it overboard. We leased cir- 
cuits to some parties in Cincinnati, who used them to 
handle said news. As I stated, the Western Union col- 
lected and distributed this business itself. We simply 
leased private wires to those brokers on the same terms 
and conditions that we were furnishing them to stock, 
bond and grain dealers, and it was up to them to com- 
ply with the law. However, that transaction was the 
straw that broke the back of Col. Clowry’s patience, 
and he sent one of his right-hand men to Nashville to 
tell me that if we did not go out of the telegraph busi- 
ness he would throw the whole weight of the Western 
Union on the Cumberland Company and blot it out of 
existence. I told his representative to convey to Col. 
Clowry my special regards and inform him that we 
would not quit the telegraph business, and that we did 


not fear him in the least — that when that game was 


started, we would end it and not he, and in order that 
he could not misunderstand me, I would tell him ex- 
actly how we would do that thing. I did outline in 
detail just how we would handle such a fight. It seemed 
to “pacify” him, for we never heard anything more 
from him. 

In a year or two Mr. Vail bought for the American 
Company the Gould holdings, as heretofore stated, dis- 
pensed with Col. Clowry, and took the position of pres- 
ident of the Western Union himself, and, of course, 
as the Western Union became a part of the “Bell” 
System, virtually our partner in business, we discon- 
tinued doing a telegraph business. 

Mr. Vail had conceived a great notion about systema- 
tizing the working rules and plans for the telephone 
companies. He told me his idea was to pattern the sys- 
tem after that of the French Government, and went 
into considerable detail about it, but inasmuch as I 
thought it too intricate and rigid, I did not make much 
effort to study it out. I knew it would not be workable 
for me. It reminded me too much of the organization 
of the Massachusetts regiment, which was all officers 
but one, and they ordered him to form a hollow square, 
and he killed himself trying to execute it. Yes, it 
seemed to organize the business until it would be stiff 
and frigid, and the individual dwarfed into a mere cog 
in a wheel. I had proceeded upon the theory that the 
personal equation marked the difference between con- 


spicuous success and colossal failure, and allowed men 
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latitude, and expected them to apply good sense to the 
questions as they presented themselves. Yes, I let it 
be understood that the rules were made to take excep- 
tion to, yes, to be broken, and it would be a test of a 
man’s judgment and ability in knowing how and when 
to make exceptions. I think men really have more 
ability than they are conscious of, and if forced to 
make decisions and take action and be responsible 
therefor that they will do much better. Indeed, in 
that way we got the benefit of every man’s ability. 
They all exerted themselves, and the sum total was 
considerable. 

I thought that Mr. Vail’s plans calculated to impov- 
erish everybody around him, while ours operated to 
stimulate and develop the best in all our people, caus- 
ing most of our questions to be met and answered at 
first hand, between people, face to face. Of course, 
some mistakes were made, perhaps many, but what 
large business, represented by thousands of people, does 
not make them? However, they were minor and easily 
corrected; they were not of the grave kind, produced 
by inaction and non-action, which sterilizes a business, 
indeed, paralyzes it. 

We had the reputation of being in much controversy 
with the public, that we had a great deal of litigation. 
Both were true, but our controversy with our customers 
was such as is bound to go on whenever two people meet 
to bargain, the strain that goes on ever and continually 


between buyers and sellers, and with our customers our 
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disagreements were confined to questions of price. Ques- 
tions of service were never debated. We did not resort 
to excuses. We gave the service and that degree of 
personal oversight that insured the very best. We took 
no excuses therefor from our employes, and we offered 
none to the public. If our service was open to criticism 
at any time, measures were promptly taken to correct 
it. If complaints were made against an officer or em- 
ploye, he had to justify, he was put on trial. We pre- 
sumed that the customer would not make complaint 
for entertainment or from malice, but that the very 
act called for effort which would not be made unless 
something was wrong. Yes, our customers really were 
our superintendent. 

But when it became a controversy with politicians 
and the so-called “‘saviours” of the people, that was 
another matter. I cannot say that we exercised as 
much patience and forbearance with them as we might 
have done. I confess that I did not hesitate to go to 
the court house with them, and well nigh all of our liti- 
gation emanated directly or indirectly from that source, 
and inasmuch as we were so universally successful, must 
be evidence of the correctness of our contentions. Yes, 
we were constantly in litigation. We had to, and did, 
fight our way to success. We were determined not to 
be shipwrecked by politicians. Our practice was to 
employ the very best lawyers. Mr. John J. Vertrees 
represented the company at the main office from the 
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day I was made president until the day I sold out. He 
was and is recognized as the outstanding foremost law- 
yer in Tennessee. When our business grew so large as 
to require the full time of an attorney, he declined to 
give up his general practice, and we employed as gen- 
eral counsel Mr. W. L. Granbery, a much younger man, 
and one of decided ability, indeed, a veritable legal 
genius. He brought to bear a splendid energy and great 
tact; indeed, he often had his adversary defeated be- 
fore he got to the court house. Mr. Vertrees was always 
called in on any and all questions of great magnitude, 
and when assistance was needed. I have come in con- 
tact with great numbers of lawyers, and have had ex- 
perience in the court house from boyhood, and have 
never seen any array of lawyers that I considered a 
match for Messrs. Vertrees and Granbery, working as 
ateam. I cannot recall a single suit they ever lost for us. 

At Louisville, Ky., we had Judge A. P. Humphreys, 
the recognized leader of the Kentucky bar. 

At Memphis we had Judge Luke Wright, the fore- 
most man there. He was Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands and Secretary of War in Roosevelt’s 
cabinet. 

At New Orleans we had Mr. George Denegre, easily 
the greatest lawyer in Louisiana, and one of the most 
accomplished gentlemen I ever knew. 

Yes, we never surrendered from fear of litigation. I 


tried very carefully to be sure of the justice of our posi- 
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tion before deciding, and the best evidence of the cor- 
rectness of our contentions is to be found in the fact 
that we so regularly and consistently won; indeed, I 
cannot recall a single important instance where we lost. 

Mr. Vail violently disapproved of that policy and 
promptly discontinued it after he bought us out. He 
bought peace and paid dearly therefor, and it was not 
long before he had to reduce the dividends to stock- 
holders, and finally discontinued paying dividends al- 
together. 

My experience with lawyers has been rather exten- 
sive, coming in contact with them from early life and 
over a wide territory. I have formed a very high opinion 
of them as a class; indeed, it requires brains and accom- 
plishments to succeed in that profession. I have found 
them exceedingly pleasant in company and moderate 
and reasonable in their charges. I have paid thousands, 
yea, tens of thousands of dollars to them in fees, and do 
not recall more than one instance where I raised a ques- 
tion or had a thought that a fee was too high. That 
of Louis- 


case occurred in Kentucky. A Mr. F—— 
ville was handling the matter for us. The case had a 
political edge to it. The legislature was in session, con- 
sidering the ‘“‘customary regulating’ measures. While 
our case was pending, and right in the midst of the 
melee Mr. F————— sent in a bill which I thought was 
out of all reason, and that he had chosen a time to pre- 


sent it when it seemed that we were at a great disad- 


vantage. His partner was something of a politician, 
and was supposed to have “influence” with the legis- 
lature. I promptly declined to pay, and requested him 
to retire from the case as our representative. We settled 
with him in full, and to our satisfaction. I went to 
Louisville, laid all the facts before Judge Humphreys, 
and asked him to represent us. He did so, and won our 
"case in a conspicuous manner. 

I recall an incident at Louisville in connection with 
the Fidelity Trust Company, with which we had had 
very agreeable dealings, Mr. John W. Barr being the 
president thereof. Mr. Barr was a very able man of 
the highest character, one of those perfectly honest men 
whose very nature trusts people. He was horribly be- 
trayed by one of his junior officers, who defrauded the 
company for more than a million dollars, in fact, the 
entire surplus of the institution. Of course, such a 
transaction affects the “nerves” of depositors in a bank 
very seriously, and is calculated to produce a “run.” 
I received notice over our wires of this situation as soon 
as it was made public, and without a moment’s delay 
I sent Mr. Barr over the public telegraph wires a deposit 
amounting to one hundred thousand dollars, and gave a 
notice thereof to the Louisville papers, who published 
it promptly and with some display. The transaction 
produced a happy effect in that city. 

A circumstance in connection with the Board of Trade 
of Louisville caused me to form a very poor opinion of 
those people. It was as follows: 
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The said Board of Trade raised the question of rates 
we were charging for business service. I represented 
the Cumberland Company and presented the facts upon 
which the rates were justified. After completing my 
statements, I said that our desire to live in harmony 
with them and retain their approbation was so great 
that we would name five of their most prominent busi- 
ness men, to whom we would submit the case, and in 
good faith abide by their decision. I named them then 
and there, to wit: Mr. Atilla Cox, president of the 
Columbia Trust Company; Mr. W. B. Belknap, leading 
hardware merchant; Mr. Gaulbert, leading wholesale 
druggist; General John B. Castleman, the best known 
man in Kentucky; and Mr. Logan Murray, president 
of one of the largest national banks. 

My proposition took the Board of Trade by such sur- 
prise that for a few minutes they seemed dazed and at 
a loss to act. Finally, after some whispering and coun- 
seling, they said that if we would let them name two 
men in place of two of those I had named, they would 
accept our proposition. I replied promptly that we 
would do so, provided they should name men of equal 
high standing as those I had named. They named 
their men, who were accepted without hesitation, papers 
were drawn up and signed, and the committee thus 
chosen went to work. An expert auditor was employed 
and sent to Nashville, where every facility was given 
him to aid him in his work, which was done with skill 
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and thoroughness. We paid all the expense, and he 
made his report to the committee, which decided in 
our favor, giving us a complete verdict. 

When the report was made to their own people — 
the Board of Trade — they flatly repudiated it and 
claimed that they had no authority to bind the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade, etc., and stated that we 
had outwitted their men, and, remarkable to state, the 
gentlemen composing the committee made not the 
slightest effort to defend themselves; a more spineless 
set of men I never saw, and a more diabolical trans- 
action I do not think ever took place in a body of bus- 
iness men in this country. 

In justice to the memory and good name of General 
Castleman, I must state that he was one of the two that 
they replaced, and, hence, was not a party to the 
perfidy. Yes, General Castleman was one of those out- 
standing men of courage, who, if duty or honor called, 
would not hesitate to lead a charge on hell with a bucket 
of water, and had he been a member of that committee, 
he would certainly have defended his action with spirit. 

As a parallel thereto, one of the daily papers of that 
city broke out in a sudden bitter attack on the com- 
pany, and, upon inquiry as to the cause, it was stated 
that a change of ten or fifteen cents a month had been 
made in the rate of the residence telephone of the chief 
editor, who lived at the time some ten or twelve miles 


in the country — that his rate had been about $1.65 
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per month, but to comply with some ruling of the rail- 
road commission about discrimination, it was found 
necessary to make said rate $1.75 or $1.80, which facts, 
being reported, I directed that said editor be placed 
upon the dead-head list. It acted like a charm, the 
attacks ceasing at once. Yes, he was bought for less 
than $2.00 per month — a pretty fair sample of the way 
some people pay their bills. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CHANGING BUSINESS. 


On the conclusion of our trade I returned home, and 
Mr. Vail left for a trip to California. I received a tele- 
gram from him, sent from his private car, from some 
station in New York, suggesting that I consider trans- 
ferring my telephone investments into the stock of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and ask- 
ing that I make no plans until he should return. He 
evidently had had no conference with his associate offi- 
cers about the matter, as they set about very promptly 
and displayed much zeal in arranging for my retirement; 
indeed, their activity displayed the pleasure they took 
in the prospect. 

On Mr. Vail’s return, we met in Boston. The new 
Grand Opera House was just opening there, and he 
invited Mr. Robert Windsor, of Kidder, Peabody & 
Company, and myself, to be his guests in his private 
box. He was one of the leading spirits in the building 
of the house and backing the company, and took great 


interest in the performance, as well as in our enjoyment 
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thereof. No one could have been more gracious in every 
way than he was. 

He made me a very profitable offer to change my in- 
vestment from Cumberland bonds into the stock of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. He 
invited me to become the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Cumberland Company, all of which 
was entirely in harmony with my inclinations, and so 
the matter was arranged and all the plans were carried 
out smoothly. 

The new operating officers were elected, the head- 
quarters were moved to Atlanta, Ga., and, as the fall 
of a few degrees of the thermometer silences the whole 
summer chorus of the insects, so two thousand ardent 
stockholders and an army of enthusiastic, rampant, 
loyal officials and employes were silenced over night, 
and the community of Nashville gazed on the event, 
first with surprise and then with resentment, for the 
community took a great pride in having the head- 
quarters of so respectable and successful and extensive 
a business located in its midst, wherein was employed 
representatives of great numbers of the families of the 
city, of the wealthiest and the well-to-do; the whole 
community was involved in one way or another. Yes, 
a great commercial tragedy had taken place. 

Rates were lowered in all the large cities, and rebates 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
made. All litigation discontinued, and the newspapers 
and politicians applauded. 
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Within a short time the dividends were reduced. In 
a few years they were discontinued altogether, and 
every effort was made to restore the rates, in order to 
prevent the company from becoming embarrassed and 
unable to meet the growth and give service. 

I supposed from Mr. Vail’s action in asking me to 
become the chairman of the board, and to interest my- 
self largely in the stock of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, that he planned to make some 
active use of me, but I quickly discovered that he merely 
intended to treat me about as he had treated Hall, 
namely, give me my office space and continue my com- 
pensation, but refer no matters to me, or bring me into 
a business conference, expecting, no doubt, that I would 
wither up. 

However, circumstances were shaping themselves rap- 
idly in other directions. I was the largest, much the 
largest, stockholder in the Fourth National Bank, in 
which I had been a director for many years, indeed, 
ever since I was about twenty-four years of age, and by 
reason of the death of its late distinguished president, 
Mr. Samuel J. Keith, that position was filled tempora- 
rily. Within a few weeks after my retirement as presi- 
dent of the Cumberland Company, Mr. F. O. Watts, 
the president of the First National Bank, received and 
accepted a very flattering offer as president of the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis. I was a stockholder also in 
that institution, and was on the most intimate and 


friendly terms with Mr. Watts and his influential direc- 
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tors, so that just as soon as Mr. Watts decided to go to 
St. Louis, he and his associates importuned me to bring 
about a consolidation of the Fourth National Bank and 
the First National Bank, and take active charge as 
president. I was very disinclined to do so. My prefer- 
ence was for the telephone business, and I had become 
one of the largest stockholders at that time in the 
American Company, being something near the sixth or 
eighth largest individual stockholder of record. I had 
spent the best of my years in that business; indeed, I 
had grown along with it from its infancy and my own 
early manhood, and had a high opinion of its merits. 
On the other hand, I had sat at the directors’ table of 
banks and witnessed the trials and vicissitudes of the 
business, and the terrible responsibilities at times rest- 
ing upon the shoulders of the chief officer, who had to 
say the fatal “Yes” or “No.” Yes, I had witnessed the 
trials of the panic of 1873, but more especially that of 
1893, and had promised myself that under no condition 
would I ever accept such a position, which fact I stated 
to my friends when the scheme was suggested, but it 
was put up in such a plausible, flattering manner, and 
with so many assurances of support, that I yielded. 
The consolidation was brought about and took effect 
July 1st, 1912, and I was made president thereof, just 
five months after my retirement as president of the 
Cumberland Company. The combination thus formed 
under the name of the Fourth and First National Bank 
was easily the largest national bank in the South. And 


so, instead of an office of ease and indolence, which it 
seemed I was to fill, I found myself most actively en- 
gaged in a new business, for me, and a most exacting one. 
Indeed, my former impressions were emphasized. I 
wondered beforehand, and have wondered more so since, 
why a man in his senses would assume such a responsi- 
bility, having in charge the vast savings and funds of 
thousands upon thousands of people, and loaning these 
to thousands upon thousands of other people, yes, lit- 
erally standing in such a breach, when, if failure comes, 
nothing is left for such an officer but contempt or death. 

As an illustration of what was in my mind: 

The panic of 1893 closed the doors of every bank in 
Nashville except one, the Fourth National Bank, of 
which I was one of the directors. Its president and chief 
active officer was Mr. Samuel J. Keith, an extraordinary 
man in every way, a man of outstanding integrity, 
splendid mental courage, and an experience in business 
covering a wide range, and, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had associated with him in the directory several 
men of known wealth and integrity, who joined with 
him in pledging their names and fortunes for any and 
all the indebtedness of said bank, indeed, the entire 
board signed the obligation; yet, so great was the 
alarm that a “‘run” set up, which lasted for quite four 
days, and during that entire time a line of anxious 
depositors faced the paying teller’s window which ex- 
tended out into the street and for a distance of quite 


two city blocks, and in spite of every guarantee and 
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assurance, it seemed that that line would not grow less. 
As soon as one was settled with at the teller’s window, 
one or more took his place at the end of the line. The 
directors were in continuous session from morning until 
night, and the strain and anxiety upon the president 
was too tragic to forget. I did not and could not forget 
that experience, and thought that no amount of money 
could compensate for such an awful ordeal, and still 
think so. 

We all aged perceptibly during those days, but we 
kept the doors of the Fourth National Bank open and 
continued to do business. 

Notwithstanding the bank consolidation had been 
effected, and I was busy, very busy with it, I still re- 
tained my holdings of stock in the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and could not easily change 
the mental habits of a lifetime, and so I gave much 
thought and consideration to the telephone business. 

Information just seems to flow naturally through 
banks, and in that way I came into possession of a fore- 
cast of the intentions of the Attorney General of the 
United States to break up Mr. Vail’s plans and arrange- 
ments with the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and thereupon, on June 13th, 1913, I wrote Mr. Vail as 
follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Vat: 


“You will recall that I stated to you in a letter last March that 
the Attorney General of the United States is a man to reckon with. 
Since then I have had occasion to discuss him with some who are on 
quite intimate terms with him, and find the concensus of opinion 
to be that he will be a very hard bargainor for all corporations that 
he may lay his hands upon, and that he will make occasion to find 
many to exploit himself upon. 

“Today I was informed that he certainly contemplated and in- 
tended to bring action against the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, presumably basing the burden of his complaint 
against the Western Union acquisition. There is a decided uneasi- 
ness here among your stockholders in regard thereto. For some 
time the subject has been on my mind, and I want to make a sug- 
gestion to you, viz.; (1) Declare a dividend to American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company stockholders of the Western Union stock 
held in the treasury; and do this at once, before any open talk or 
action is taken. This will pull all the teeth out of any “Trust” talk 
or action by the Attorney General. (2) It will have a fine stimulating 
effect upon your stockholders, insuring their support for some time. 
It will not materially affect your earnings. (3) It will not cause the 
slightest danger of your losing control of the Western Union. You 
are,personally,firmly in the saddle, and with stock scattered as it 
is and will be, it will be very impractical and improbable of any 
concentration to change the management. You will, in my opin- 
ion, have no more opposition than you have now, and if in the future 
it was found propitious and advisable to actually merge the Western 
Union and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, which 
clearly is inexpedient now, the stockholders would approve it quite 
as readily as now. The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany could always dictate terms. Its ability to easily enter the tele- 
graph field, and practically to preempt the field, would be made so 
apparent, and the fact that no charge of coercion could be made, as 
it could now, with the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany holding an overshadowing stock hand, would make a merger 
actually simpler and safer. 

“You have already accomplished everything possible out of the 
ownership of this stock; you have, as before said, secured absolute 
control and reorganization. You have demonstrated to all stock- 
holders and the board of directors, and the public, your conspicuous 
fitness and ability; so that, nothing whatever have you to fear from 
that source, and by distributing the stock you clearly remove every 
cause for real danger and alarm to American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company stockholders, or impairment of credit. 
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“This Western Union stock is too small and unimportant to 
jeopardize so valuable and magnificent a business as that of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. We cannot afford to 
take the chances. Let me earnestly request and urge you to take 
this action promptly, and rob the politicians of the opportunity to 
exploit themselves at our expense. 

“I should like very much to hear from you on this subject at 
your earliest convenience. 


“With most sincere good wishes and personal esteem, I am, 


“Yours very truly, 


“(Signed) JAMES E. CALDWELL.” 


He did not seem to regard my letter, and if he an- 
swered it at all, he did so only in an informal way. He 
did not act, but drove right on, spending money at a 
frightful rate. His course seemed dangerous to me, and 
on August 2nd, 1913, not quite two months after my 


former letter, I wrote to him as follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Valv: 


“Some recent figures which come to my notice reveal the possi- 
bility that you may be compelled to do some heavy financing during 
the next four to six months, and in the present circumstances I can 
sympathize with difficulties that may be encountered. 

“The last bond issue, 444% convertible into stock at 120, appa- 
tently has not produced any enthusiasm among the stockholders; 
on the contrary, as things now stand, it has somewhat the complex- 
ion of an assessment. 

“The magnitude of my holdings renders it necessary for me to 
make preparation well in advance of any requests which may come 
to me. Therefore, if you have in mind to call for money from 
stockholders within the time I have mentioned, I should like to 
prepare myself to do my proper share in connection therewith, pro- 
vided, of course, that it is in such a form as to make it a privilege 
and not an assessment. 

“While I am writing, I should be kind enough — and I do assure 
you it is intended as a kindness — to give you just what is running 
through niy mind. 


“The sweeping undertakings of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad undoubtedly proved unpopular, and was re- 
sented by the public, and seems the cause of their undoing; in other 
words, they are experiencing the Scripture lesson of the Tower of 
Babel, which seems often worked out in practical affairs, and quite 
literally so in the case of the New Haven Railroad. 

“How far the public will stand or recognize as being in their in- 
terests, the general amalgamation of the wire and cable service of 
the country, is a very grave question. Are we likely to run into the 
same experience that the New Haven Railroad encountered? 


“As far as we have a record, the Anglo-Saxon type of man seems 
to have resented and does resent, and is ready to make any sacrifice 
to destroy every semblance of monopoly. Theoretically, I recognize 
the advantages of such an amalgamation, but putting this theory 
into practice is the thing to ponder. I believe the public would not 
object to a straight telephone system throughout the country, 
leaving them to experiment and fiddle with such incidental and local 
competition therein as now exists, or which might spring up from 
time to time. Such competition would serve as a mental palliative 
for the public and also be a means for them to make comparison of 
the service rendered and received, but that they will not counte- 
nance a unification of the telephone lines and the telegraph lines 
seems clear. 

“Therefore, for your stockholders to be called upon to provide 
capital to carry on an undertaking that would be as ambitious and 
extensive as a general consolidation would require, I think that they 
would fail and flounder around to such an extent that great confu- 
sion and loss would occur. 

“Frankly, there have been expenditures of money, buying up 
opposition and placating the public, to an extent to cause a cold 
chill to run down the spine of a stockholder. I have before me, as I 
write, newspapers from Louisville, where the offer is being made to 
refund $137,000.00 to subscribers, and put up a million dollar build- 
ing, which, to the outside man, looks as though we were reeking 
with money, and that our rates had been and are excessive beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and that we were, for instance, able to pull 
$137,000.00 out of one pocket and hand it over, and a million dollars 
out of another pocket and put up a building, merely to gratify pub- 
lic vanity. 

“T shall not pretend to enumerate a number of other cases which 
have come under my observation, as I am not pretending to go into 
details in the matter; merely wishing to draw your attention sharply 
to the possibility that these vast sums of money which stockholders 
are paying in, and will be called upon to still further pay in, are not 
invested with that sound discretion which will make the future 
attractive and successful. 
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“People who are spending the stockholders’ money for you evi- 
dently are not spending any of their own, or they would not be so 
liberal with it. I presume, of course, if you had the frank inside 
feeling of all your stockholders, it would enable you very much to 
solve your problems and reach your conclusions, and I am en- 
deavoring hereby to do you that much kindness. 

“I think the telephone business was, and still is, the best business 
of this day and generation, and that a solid, compact, homogeneous 
system, from ocean to ocean and lakes to gulf, a straight Bell system, 
could be made a most magnificent property, and could stand and 
hold its own against every assault competition could bring against 
it, and that as such the public would tolerate, but beyond that, they 
will undoubtedly resent and find means of destroying. 

“T received your very kind note asking if I had in mind to go East; 
I find no occasion to do so. My family is very much scattered, and 
I myself am enjoying to the utmost the freedom and comforts of my 
own home. I am in splendid health and spend a great deal of my 
time in the open, and feel a strong disinclination to go anywhere at 
the present time. 

“Inasmuch, therefore, as I will not likely have the pleasure of 
seeing you very soon, I thought it would be an act of friendship to 
write you fully and unreservedly just what is on my mind, and 
what I would say to you if the opportunity presented itself. 

“With very kindest regards and best wishes, 


“Yours very truly, 


(Signed) JAMES E. CALDWELL.” 


As he gave no heed to that letter, and showed no 
intention of changing his course, J became so uneasy 
that I disposed of my entire holdings of stock in the 
American Company. 

Sure enough, the Government did take action against 
the American Telephone-Western Union Telegraph 
combination, and forced Mr. Vail to retire from the 
presidency of the Western Union and sell the stock 
therein, which had been acquired from the Gould estate, 


entailing a cruel loss. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Some Men I Have Known. 


I have crossed the paths of some of the conspicuous 
men of affairs. 

Mr. J. P. Morgan was easily the leader of finances 
in this country during his life. I met him first under the 
following circumstances: 

Governor James D. Porter was president of the Pea- 
body Normal School in Nashville, and also a member of 
the board of trustees of the George Peabody Fund. He 
had been very active and efficient in securing favorable 
action by the board in appropriating $1,000,000.00 of 
said funds as an endowment for an institution to be 
located at Nashville, under the name of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, but after securing the ap- 
propriation, some dispute arose as to the final loca- 
tion in Nashville, whether in South Nashville or con- 
tiguous to Vanderbilt University, and in some way 
Governor Porter offended Mr. Morgan, who was a 
member of said board and treasurer thereof, and in 


consequence of that offense, Mr. Morgan seemed deter- 


mined to defeat Governor Porter and prevent the ap- 
propriation from being paid over. The matter pe 
along for some years. 

Mr. John J. Vertrees, who had been looking after the 
legal matters, etc., in chartering the college, came to 
my office in the telephone building and explained to me 
the troubles, and said that unless some influence could 
be brought to bear upon Mr. Morgan, Nashville would 
certainly lose the George Peabody College. He asked 
if I knew Mr. Morgan and could aid in the matter in 
any way. I replied that I did not know Mr. Morgan, 
but that I was going to New York the very next day, 
and felt confident that through my many acquaintances 
there I could secure an interview with him, and would 
do my best to help the matter out. Yes, it so happened 
that I had planned to take my wife and our three young- 
est sons, Rogers, Meredith and Dandridge, with me to 
hear grand opera. The very next day after I arrived 
I got in touch with Mr. Henry P. Davison, one of Mr. 
Morgan’s partners, who arranged for an interview that 
afternoon. I took my three young boys with me, ex- 
plaining to them that they would have an opportunity 
of seeing the greatest man in New York. Mr. Morgan’s 
private office had a clear glass partition between it and 
his reception room, and when I entered with the three 
boys it seemed to arrest his attention and excite his 
interest at once, but as soon as I indicated what I 
wanted to talk about, he went right off into a perfect 


rage, referring to his trouble with Governor Porter, and 
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the fact that the newspapers at Nashville had made 
slanderous references to him, etc. It was plain that he 
had made up his mind to defeat the whole thing. I 
made no effort to stop him from ventilating his mind, 
and could not have done so if I had tried; but while he 
was delivering his opinion it gave me time to study him. 
He had a striking personality. He was a born patrician, 
a little above the medium in size, and had a most re- 
markable pair of eyes, but was dreadfully afflicted with 
a peculiar growth on his nose, which greatly disfigured 
him. Well, I made of myself a most patient, polite and 
attentive listener, while he abused Governor Porter and 
everybody in Nashville. I let him continue without 
uttering a word or showing the slightest impatience or 
resentment; indeed, I was too highly entertained and 
too much absorbed in the study to wish to interrupt, or 
to bring him to a close. So, he ventilated his pent-up 
feelings for quite ten minutes without a pause, and 
when he came to a finish he said, with a sort of sudden 
jerk, “Now, tell me who you are and what interest you 
have in the matter, and are those three boys sitting out 
in the lobby your sons?”— all asked in a rapid fire. 
This seemed to have eased his mind, and he was ready 
for the next question. I explained who I was, the busi- 
ness I was engaged in, and acknowledged the parentage 
of my three boys with some pride, and then remarked 
that I was truly sorry to hear his indictment of the 
people of Nashville, etc., and said, in as winning a 


voice as I could command, “Mr. Morgan, you know a 
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very eminent man has said that you cannot indict a 
whole community; that it, of course, was true, that 
Nashville had some unworthy people, indeed, some real 
bad ones, just as every place had, but that it was much 
above the average in culture and refinement, and had 
many, very many people whose friendship he would 
highly prize, if he only but knew them, and also that 
the funds could not possibly be placed where they 
would be more jealously guarded and bear greater fruit 
than at Nashville.” Those were about my exact words, 
and all I said. He changed into the kindliest voice and 
friendliest expression of countenance, and without any 
hesitation, said, “I will turn that money over to you, 
but never to Governor Porter,” and inquired if I could 
meet him in Washington City two days hence, where, 
he said, that the Board of Trustees was to meet, and 
that he would have them say their last word, and he 
would turn over to me the $1,000,000.00. I told him 
that I would certainly meet him in Washington City, 
and added that I would make a trip to Europe if neces- 
sary. He made some pleasant reference to my boys, 
and we parted as though we had been old friends. 

That necessitated cutting our stay in New York 
shorter than we had planned, and so we went down to 
Washington, much to my wife’s indignation in thus 
cutting short the object of our visit. 

My meeting with that board of trustees of the George 
Peabody Estate was a most impressive and memorable 


event. Mr. Morgan, who was then an old man, was 
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quite the youngest looking member. The meeting was 
presided over by Judge Fuller, then the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. Joseph 
Choate, another member, was, like Mr. Morgan, a man 
of striking personality; it was a meeting of patriarchs. 
Governor Porter, then well on in years, was present. 
Judge J. M. Dickinson was one of the Trustees of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. He was then 
Secretary of War in President Taft’s Cabinet and made 
his home in Washington. He, too, was on hand, and 
made a fine talk, and retired. Some one suggested that 
I was from Nashville and might have something to say. 
Instantly, Governor Porter arose and entered an objec- 
tion to my being heard, as I was not a member of either 
board. The Governor and I had known each other for 
more than thirty years, and had always been on cordial, 
friendly terms, but he lost his temper and made a pain- 
ful situation for a moment. However, Mr. Morgan, 
making the greatest effort to control himself, arose and 
stated that I had come at his special invitation, and was 
entirely in order in being present. His indignation was 
so overmastering that he would not trust himself to say 
more, and sat down. Mr. Choate rose to his feet, and 
addressing the Chief Justice in the most princely style, 
made a motion that I be invited to make any statement 
about the matter that I might desire. His motion was 
duly seconded and put to a formal vote, and passed 
unanimously, excepting Governor Porter. I made a 


short talk, such as seemed to me pertinent, and when 
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I finished, Mr. Choate immediately arose and offered a 
motion that a vote of thanks be extended me for what 
I had said. Of course, I had made no reference to Gov- 
ernor Porter’s intended insult, and showed not the 
slightest resentment or notice of it. The meeting ad- 
journed, and Mr. Morgan said to me immediately that 
I would have to go back with him to New York and get 
the money. I told him that it would not be necessary, 
and suggested that he could do it better by giving me an 
order on his firm, which could be collected through 
bank in the regular way, and which would be simpler 
and safer. He said, ““To be sure,’’ and asked me to 
write out the order. I did so, upon a sheet of writing 
paper lying on the table. He signed it with a fountain 
pen which he drew from his pocket. By that time I 
think all the members had retired except Mr. Choate, 
who showed some interest in witnessing the transac- 
tion. We three, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Choate and myself, 
and the stenographer who took down the minutes of the 
meeting, were the only ones present at the actual sign- 
ing of the order for the money, and when Mr. Morgan 
was through, I said to him, ““Mr. Morgan, that will be- 
come an interesting historical paper that you have just 
signed, and I would be very grateful if you would give 
me that pen which you used in doing so.” He replied 
that he would not part with it for any consideration, as 
it was a present to him from King Edward of England. 
We talked together for a few minutes, and, as we parted, 
I, with a most cordial shake of the hand, said, “Mr. 


Morgan, it has afforded me the greatest pleasure to 
meet the banker who stands out in a class by himself 
in the whole world.” Mr. Choate said, “Sir, you have 
uttered a pure truth.” Mr. Morgan was visibly af- 
fected. He saw that I was speaking in perfect good faith 
and that it was approved by Mr. Choate, and thus the 
incident closed that opened the doors for the George 
Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville. 

I saw Mr. Morgan often after that, once in his pri- 
vate home, where he had a most interesting and exten- 
sive library. I had called with some others upon mat- 
ters of business, and at the same time the superintendent 
of the Art Museum of New York came to open for and 
with him a treasure which had just arrived from Eu- 
rope. It proved to be a plain-looking picture, executed 
upon a board, and called the “Fra Angelica.” It clearly 
was antique, and no doubt a very rare piece, but it was 
not pretty, and to me, who am no art critic, it seemed 
quite ordinary; but he and the art superintendent took 
on over it mightily, and it was quite some time before 
we could get him back to “business.” A short time 
thereafter he sailed for Egypt in quest of health. I 
wrote to him at Alexandria about the pressing needs of 
the George Peabody College, and he responded with a 
gift of $150,000.00 He never returned to America alive, 
having died a short time thereafter in Italy. 

Mr. Morgan was not as rich as many other men in 
this country; he made money easily and spent it lav- 


ishly, not in vain and luxurious living, but in works of 
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art, etc., and in public ways. I think that his strength 
lay in his absolute integrity, in making his word sacred. 
He was trusted all over the world, and undoubtedly had 
a great following of rich men and financial institutions. 
He seemed to be able to command the money of the 
world, so great was the respect and confidence reposed 
in him. I remember vividly how he replenished the 
Treasury of the United States with actual millions of 
gold during the great panic of 1893. He literally drew 
it out of the coffers of the world and restored the credit 
of the Government, and arrested the panic. Yes, his 
word was sufficient, and his family and executors ob- 
served every promise he made in a most scrupulous 
manner. After his death they turned over to George 
Peabody College $100,000.00, simply because he had 
stated that such was his intention to do. Yes, in that 
man was demonstrated that character is the greatest 
thing of value, and actually underlies all credit, and he 
himself improved the credit of the United States. 
Neither New York nor the whole country has produced 
his equal up to the present time. He stood out in a 
class by himself as the greatest banker in all the world, 
and he was of the purest Anglo-Saxon blood — above 
all, an American. 

I can think that Mr. Emerson had this man in mind 
when he wrote the following lines: 

“It is natural to believe in great men... . The world 
is upheld by the veracity of good men. They make the 
earth wholesome. The race goes with us on their credit. 


The gods of fable are the shining moments of great 
mens 

Mr. N. W. Harris, of Chicago, the founder of the 
banking house of N. W. Harris & Company, which, in 
turn, became the Harris Trust Company, under which 
name it is now conducted, was a fine type of a Scotch- 
man, who rose step by step and became the J. P. Mor- 
gan of the West. He demonstrated how a man can be- 
come an institution. He had bought an issue of bonds 
from the Michigan Telephone Company of Detroit, 
which concern failed. Mr. Harris guaranteed the bonds 
to his customers, and foreclosed on the property and 
became the purchaser thereof. He put Mr. N. C. 
Kingsbury in charge of it, and in that way he found 
himself in the telephone business, and, of course, began 
to study it. 

Soon thereafter I received a letter from Mr. Harris, 
inviting me to come in and see him the next time I 
should be in Chicago, which I did. He was extremely 
complimentary, saying that from his observation and 
through others, he was satisfied that the Cumberland 
Company was doing the best work and making more 
progress in the success of the business than any other 
company, and that he would like to have his Mr. 
Kingsbury come down and go over with us many ques- 
tions confronting them. I replied that we would gladly 
aid him in any way possible and would welcome a visit 
from Mr. Kingsbury, but I said to him, “Mr. Harris, 
you should go over to New York, get Mr. Vail out on a 
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log, and you two come to a trade. Mr. Vail needs you 
to help finance the business, and you need Mr. Vail to 
take those telephone properties off your hands. You 
can both benefit by coming together, and both lose by 
staying apart.” 

In a few days Mr. Kingsbury came to Nashville and 
was taken to my home as my guest. He had a long list 
of questions, which we discussed, item by item. He was 
an extremely capable and engaging man, but the tele- 
phone business was all new to him. I enjoyed his visit 
very much, and did my best to make it pleasant for him. 

Within a short time I had occasion to be in New 
York, and narrated the whole circumstance to Mr. Vail, 
and used the same expression to him that I did to Mr. 
Harris, that they should go out and sit down on a log 
and come to an agreement, and that he should especially 
keep his eye on Kingsbury, who was capable of filling 
high positions. Within a short time that very thing 
took place. Mr. Vail bought out the Michigan Com- 
pany. Mr. Harris became a member of the board of 
directors of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and Mr. Kingsbury was elected a vice-pres- 
ident thereof and went to New York to live. He fulfilled 
every expectation, but came to an untimely end. He 
died in the very fullness of his strength and usefulness, 
and his death was a distinct loss to the business. 

Mr. Marshall Field, of Chicago, was easily the mer- 
chant prince of his time. He was rather under size, 


about five feet ten inches in height, weighing about one 


hundred and forty pounds, and as polished as a dia- 
mond. He showed high breeding in every angle, with 
faultless manners, and groomed always perfectly. He 
had under consideration at one time becoming a large 
stockholder in the Cumberland Telephone Company, 
but gave up the idea, as he explained to me, because he 
had gone into the underwriting syndicate which Mr. 
J. P. Morgan had formed to promote the United States 
Steel Corporation, and might have to raise some mil- 
lions of dollars therefor, and, hence, did not care to 
commit himself for anything more at that time. He 
died a few years thereafter. He figured conspicuously 
in the World’s Fair at Chicago, and his great store, 
Marshall Field & Company, is known wherever mer- 
chandising is carried on. 

I knew most all the bank presidents of any promi- 
nence in New York, Boston and Chicago. Those whom 
I considered as standing out were Mr. James Stillman 
of the National City Bank of New York, who died in 
Paris, France, some years ago. His successor, Mr. 
Vanderlip, was a very striking personality, and a very 
pleasant man to deal with. I arranged for a meeting 
between him and Mr. Vail, and sundry other prominent 
telephone men, which resulted in satisfactory business 
connections between the bank and the American Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Horace Garth, president of the Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank of New York, went to that city from Mem- 
phis and succeeded, but the panic of 1893 shattered 


his health and left him paralyzed. He died in Hunts- 
ville, Ala., a few years ago. 

Messrs. Henry Lee Higginson and James J. Storrow, 
both of the firm of Lee Higginson & Company, bankers, 
of Boston, were men who were very able and engaging. 
Mr. Higginson was quite a leader in philanthropic work 
in New England. His hobby was the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which Paderewski stated, was the greatest 
orchestra in the world. J had it from good authority 
that most of the members thereof were composers of 
some note, and that Mr. Higginson contributed quite 
$35,000.00 per annum towards its support for many, 
many years. I was in Boston on one occasion when 
Paderewski came there from Europe for that orchestra 
to play for the first time a sonata which he had com- 
posed. Mr. Storrow, his partner, a much younger man, 
was a strikingly handsome man, and a graduate and 
fellow of Harvard University. He was the son of Mr. 
J. J. Storrow, who was chief counsel in defending the 
Bell Telephone patents through all the courts, and all 
the years that that litigation dragged through, and won 
out so triumphantly. Yes, a worthy son of a worthy 
Site. 

My dear old friend, Mr. S. E. Peabody, president of 
the American Trust Company of Boston, lived at Salem, 
Mass. He has been dead more than twenty years. He 
was one of the most lovable men I ever knew, and a con- 
spicuous type of the men of culture and refinement, as 


well as ability, so numerous in New England. He aided 


me materially in the early years of my struggle with 
the telephone business. 

The following bankers in Chicago I consider the equal 
of any in New York or Boston: 

Mr. James B. Forgan, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank; Mr. George M. Reynolds, president of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank; Mr. E. D. 
Hulbert, of the Merchants Loan and Trust Company. 
They are all living, and I have had business relations 
with them for many years, and admire them greatly. 

Mr. F. O. Watts, president of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis, made a name for himself before he 
left Nashville. I was on the board of directors of the 
First National Bank of Nashville when he was its 
president. He also was a member of the board of 
directors of the Cumberland Telephone Company. He 
has risen steadily since going to St. Louis, and is des- 
tined to take very high rank as the years come and go. 

Nashville has also produced three bankers whom I 
consider the equal of any in New York, Boston or 
Chicago, namely, Mr. John Porterfield, Mr. John Kir- 
man and Mr. Samuel J. Keith, who died in the order 
named. Mr. Porterfield was the founder of the Fourth 
National Bank, but died too soon thereafter to witness 
much of the results of his work. Mr. Samuel J. Keith, 
who came after him as president, carried it to a crown- 
ing success. His name is indelibly woven into the his- 
tory of that institution, and whenever its name is men- 


tioned, his name must appear. Mr. John Kirkman was 


easily the conspicuous figure connected with the Amer- 
ican National Bank. 

All three of the gentlemen just referred to were men 
of commanding presence, and would attract attention 
in any gathering—all large and very handsome. Mr. 
Keith, I considered, the ablest of the three. I was closely 
associated with him for many years, and can bear tes- 
timony to his fine mental qualities and his sterling worth 
and integrity. It is a pity that such a man had to die. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
EXPERIENCE WITH THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. 


I have a business creed about as follows: 

That selfish, huckstering trade is, after all, the great- 
est meliorator of the world, because it unites nations in 
common interests, and that men are seldom so inno- 
cently employed as when actively engaged in business. 

Every mind that comes into the world has its own 
specialty, and when a man is following Ais own calling, 
the progress of his mind is revealed to him. When he is 
following his proper mission, he is assisted by his in- 
ward guide in every step which he takes; and for every 
active mind, working in its own direction, there are 
thoughts waking continuously, but they depend very 
much upon good morals. If opportunities are availed 
of, those opportunities are multiplied. The active per- 
son is always assisted. 

“There are a great many mysterious facts in our his- 
tory, which the mind attentive to itself will discover, 
and the admonitions that come thence.” 

No eel is as slick and slippery as a dollar — yet the 
dollar knows its friends and gravitates towards them. 


I went into the banking business from a different 
motive and from a different viewpoint than the other 
businesses which I had followed. Yes, at fifty-eight 
years of age I entered on banking, after I had spent 
more than forty years sounding the depths and shoals 
of commerce, and my curiosity concerning it, and in- 
deed the affairs of the world, were fully gratified. I 
think I can say truthfully that I was actuated solely by 
the motive of occupation. I did not think that I could 
possibly be content to quit commerce, which was to 
me a fascinating game. As a younger man, I was urged 
on by the necessity for food and raiment, and by curios- 
ity, and in the scheming out and construction of the 
telephone system I was highly entertained. However, 
when that was quite finished and it became a mere 
matter of refining it and giving a public service, my 
interest cooled off. I realized that I would not make a 
good “‘servant,” and so that came to an end, as here- 
tofore outlined. 

I have been active as president of the Fourth and 
First National Bank for more than ten years. Yet, I 
make no pretense of being a professional “‘banker;” 
indeed, I do not like the term “‘banker” to be applied 
to me. I frankly prefer to be referred to as a business 
man, as, in point of fact, banking is only one form of 
merchandising — selling credits. While all business 
depends more or less upon confidence for its success, 
yet, as to banking, that is its sole dependence, or, as 
a friend of mine, who conducts a bank in a small town, 


once said, “This banking business is about 10% cash 


? 


and go% confidence,” and, therefore, as confidence is 
so overshadowing, how to inspire that is the main 
study, and right there the “Golden Rule” and the “Ten 
Commandments” loom up large, and every word thereof 
should be spelled with capital letters. 

As I have said before, through banks flows all the 
“gossip” of the community, and this is necessary, as it 
bears directly upon the credits; the connection between 
correct living and credit is intimate. Immorality im- 
pairs credit, and much of it destroys credit altogether. 
Yes, prosperity can only rest permanently upon moral- 
ity. It is a business that reveals the pathos of life, its 
tragedies, and the seamy side. To administer the affairs 
of a commercial bank seemingly calls for one of two 
phases of character, either one that is cold and stony, 
or one imbued with the strictest idea of duty and jus- 
tice, when a sense of justice exceeds that of sympathy 
and generosity. It is the last business that should be 
engaged in with the hope and intention of acquiring a 
personal fortune. The chief officer in a commercial 
bank should be so circumstanced in life as to be beyond 
pressing needs, or being overmastered with a longing 
for great personal riches. 

I had been in the business only two years when the 
World War broke out with all its fury and chaos. The 
first effect in this country was to bring on a panic, 
which raged from August of 1914 down into November 


of that year. 
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The various panics of former years had taught the 
banks how to provide themselves with an emergency 
currency, called Clearing House Certificates, in order 
to circumvent the heavy tax imposed upon bank cur- 
rency. That form of currency was resorted to during 
those months. It was printed in the general appearance 
of the regular national bank currency. Each clearing 
house bank guaranteed the currency, and when a mem- 
ber bank applied for the same, they put up their bills 
receivable as collateral therefor, in an amount equal 
to $150.00 for each $100.00 of currency borrowed, and 
upon which they paid interest at the rate of 6%. This 
emergency currency worked well, and no one ever lost 
a cent by it. 

The question of providing some sort of flexible cur- 
rency by the national government had been under dis- 
cussion for many years, and the idea always carried 
with it some kind of a federal bank, but, owing to the 
unfortunate experience with former federal banks, it 
seemed that an agreement was impossible. Yet, the les- 
son taught by the 1gr4 panic precipitated matters, and 
brought the long drawn out debate to a close by Con- 
gress passing the Federal Reserve Bank Act. The old 
prejudice against a federal bank was gotten around by 
calling it the Federal Reserve Bank, which began to 
function just at the close of the panic, about the month 
of November, 1914. That transaction naturally altered 
the banking practice of the country. Under the law, all 
national banks were compelled to take stock in the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Bank, and carry with it their reserves. 
State chartered institutions were permitted to do so. 

The said Federal Reserve Banks were used by the 
government as a handy tool to finance its war necessi- 
ties, not that they bought any bonds or loaned the gov- 
ernment any money direct, but they used their influence 
and held out their facilities as an inducement for the 
member banks to do so. Yes, they begged, entreated 
and urged said member banks to purchase government 
bonds for themselves and carry the same for their cus- 
tomers, and as an inducement for them to do so, the 
said Federal Reserve Banks made rates of discount 
sufficiently low so as to avoid loss to the member banks 
in the transaction. 

In a report to Congress at the wind-up of the said 
flotation, the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
stated that the people simply did not have enough sav- 
ings to absorb the enormous issues of bonds, and the 
banks were the necessary and indispensable media for 
handling the same, and that it was necessary for the 
Federal Reserve Bank to make a rate of discount suf- 
ficiently low to make it an inducement for them to do 
so and cause them no loss in the operation. Yet, long 
before those issues could be absorbed by investors, and 
when banks were loaded with them, the Reserve Banks 
advanced their rates of discount thereon, causing severe 
loss. The board of directors of the Fourth and First 
National Bank, with one voice, voted it a patriotic duty 


to respond to the appeals which the Federal Reserve 
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Bank made, to subscribe for Liberty and Victory bonds, 
and from time to time, and in every instance, responded 
in a wholesale way, to such an extent that it, first and 
last, furnished the government quite forty millions of 
dollars, and on the very last day of the issuing of Vic- 
tory bonds, it was entreated by the Federal Reserve 
Bank to increase its subscription by two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, and was complimented in writ- 
ing for its assistance, and assured that it, the Federal 
Reserve Bank, would carry the government bonds of 
the Fourth and First National Bank so long as that 
bank should see fit to offer them. Yet this brave 
promise was utterly ignored within three months, when 
they, the Federal Reserve Bank officials, began to 
clamor for payment and to raise its discount rates for 
carrying same, resulting in the Federal Reserve Bank 
actually serving written notice of its intention to sell 
out the said bonds, which was complied with. And this 
was done to a national bank that had furnished the 
government in time of war one-sixth of all the money 
raised therefor in the State of Tennessee, and under a 
solemn written promise to “carry said bonds as long 
as said bank should see fit to offer them” to the said 
Federal Reserve Bank. And while the Federal Reserve 
Bank was thus pressing the institution for carrying 
those government war bonds, it was engaged in ad- 
vancing its rates for discounting commercial and agri- 
cultural paper to figures that were destructive. Yes, 
eight, ten, twenty, thirty, fifty, and actually, in one 


instance, as high as eighty-five per cent. The Fourth 
and First National Bank paid them as high as ten per 
cent, the highest rate it ever paid at any time in its 
sixty years of business. Yet, at that time, the said 
Federal Reserve Banks had quite one-half of all the 
gold supply of the world, and were heralded as the great 
financial saviour of the country. In truth, the system is 
a fine piece of commercial mechanism, but through its 
various policies, and most notably in its so-called de- 
flation policy, did the country more harm than any 
and all of the financial ills for a century. 

The Federal Reserve System was brought out with 
an immense flourish and blowing of trumpets. Its loan- 
ing power was measured in billions, as indeed it was, 
since the full credit of the nation was mobilized in it, 
and a practical demonstration was made in the vast 
billions furnished in carrying on the war. Yet in the 
great emergency following the war, it failed to meas- 
ure up. 

Nevertheless, the fault was not with the system, 
which, as I have stated, is a splendid financial machine, 
capable of performing a great public service, and no 
doubt will profit by its experience and prove in the 
future all that was expected of it. 

The United States came out of the war flushed with 
victory and a great realization of its powers. It had 
made a wonderful demonstration in every way. It 
paid its own way and asked for no remuneration or 
reward of any kind, notwithstanding it had furnished 
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money to England, France and others, in vast quan- 
tities. So, the spirits of the people were high and full of 
daring. They believed in themselves and the power of 
the country, and the strength of their financial system, 
and so they went at business on a new and enlarged 
scale. Instead of a debtor nation, we had become a 
great creditor nation, with one-half of the gold of the 
world in our hands. Yes, more favorable conditions 
could hardly have been imagined. Every man and wo- 
man was at work at fine wages, and everybody who had 
anything to sell could find a buyer. Yet, right in the 
midst of this state of affairs, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem began to cry out for “deflation.”” Some one used 
the word “deflation,” and they were caught with the 
new sound and worked it overtime. Yes, they put up 
the price of money to fabulous figures, and which put 
down the price of everything else — pandemonium 
reigned — values melted away and bankruptcy was 
rampant, with wreck, ruin and suicide on every side. 
The spirits of the people were broken. Raised rates 
were insisted on, and they pressed for collections, con- 
tracted at every turn, liquidated in wholesale, while 
holding one-half of the gold supply of the world. 

The Federal Reserve governors in the midst of the 
“deflation” panic, stated that they had no concern for 
the prices of things, their only concern being to preserve 
the reserves — meaning gold. I wonder how long the 
world will rest under the magic spell and hypnotic influ- 
ence of gold? During the World War no attention 
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seemed to be paid to gold; no War Department called 
for gold. The cry was for wheat, meat, corn and wool, 
iron, steel, copper and lead, but no demand for gold. 
The gold miners complained that they could not afford 
to operate their mines, but no attention whatever was 
paid to them; gold was of no value in the time of war, in 
the making of ships, cannons or ammunition; they even 
quit using it to settle international balances with, as 
ship space was too urgently required for transporting 
things of consequence. Yes, gold as a metal has but 
little value in the arts and sciences, and will not circu- 
late as currency. In the populous centers and large 
commercial affairs, in current transactions and pay rolls, 
no one ever sees any gold currency — it 1s absolutely 
obsolete. It is true that in some measure it stands as 
collateral back of the bills in circulation, but such bills 
command no preference. I know all the arguments put 
forward about what would happen if there was no gold 
back of the currency, etc., but really the subject is 
entitled to be discussed from the standpoint of reason. 

The Federal Reserve Banks issue currency upon com- 
mercial paper with a bank endorsement, and back of 
that commercial paper stand the wants and consuming 
power of the people, and back of that bank which en- 
dorses said paper is the same thing, and upon final 
analysis it is discovered that that is the circumstance 
which gives value to everything, and just in proportion 
to the enlightenment, morality and industry of the 


people is found the value of things. 
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In all sincerity, I have listened to the arguments put 
forth about the gold basis, and the ridicule made of 
every one who questions the matter, but when I try to 
run the thing out to its final conclusion, it seems to 
rest on custom and tradition, and not on any solid value. 
Currency based upon so many tons of iron or lead, or 
any other metal that has a convertibility to it, that is 
used and needed in the arts and sciences and con- 
veniences of life, is sound, for those collaterals have a 
value in them founded upon human wants and necessi- 
ties. So, likewise as to wheat, meat, corn, etc., but gold 
has little or no value in the arts and sciences, or vital 
necessities; it has no convertibility, and, hence, is of 
really doubtful value, and if England and France should 
demonetize gold, what would likely happen with our 
four billions resting so quietly and comfortably in the 
vaults of the Federal Reserve Banks? Yes, I know that 
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if this should come under the eye of our “up-to-date 
financiers,” they will say that I know nothing about 
the science of money and am thoroughly unsound upon | 
finances, but that is no argument and is quite imma- 
terial. The question cannot and will not be settled that 
way, or by ridicule. 

Gold, silver, diamonds, etc., served a useful purpose 
back in the times when tribes and nations gained their 
living by warring and raiding on their neighbors; when 
kings and courts used such things as ornaments to 
dazzle the eyes of the ignorant multitude, and disport 


themselves before each other, to convey an impression 


of greatness, and in the event they had to move over- 
night, they could conceal such treasures and get away 
with them. The early churches used them to impress 
the people in their worship, and accumulated large 
stores of such wealth, and the present generations have 
not quite outgrown the traditions that have been 
handed down from generation to generation, so reluc- 
tant are we to depart from ancient usages and fixed 
customs, but it is conceivable that modern ingenuity 
and economics will find a much better order than our 
present use of gold. 

Notwithstanding the strain and very great trials, we 
preserved our faith in the country and held on to those 
government bonds until they had returned to an ap- 
proach to par, so that on February Ist, 1922, we sent 
out the following letter to our stockholders: 


FOURTH AND 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


February Ist, 1922. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS: 


Enclosed herewith you will find a combined statement of the 
condition of the Fourth and First National Bank and the First Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., at the close of business, January 31st, 1922. 

The main points to which your attention is called is the increase 
in fixed surplus of $200,000.00, making the account stand at $1,410,- 
000.00, and the decrease in Government Bonds of $8,000,000.00. 

The Fourth and First National Bank has demonstrated that 
patriotism and faith in our Country pays. 

When this Country entered the war, the Bank enlisted without 
reservation. It considered that its position in the banking world 


called for all the assistance it could give the Government in its 
financing. It regularly headed the list of subscribers to all offerings 
of Liberty and Victory Loans and Treasury Certificates, furnishing 
the Government through these various issues quite $40,000,000.00 
—a far greater per cent of its capital than any other bank in the 
United States. At the windup of these campaigns it had on hand 
quite $13,000,000.00 of Victory and Liberty Bonds, which declined 
in market value to about 83 cents in the dollar, creating the appear- 
ance of a very severe loss. But the bank’s confidence in our Coun- 
try caused it not to lose faith in the securities or sacrifice them, and 
it has recovered the loss and actually returned a credit to the profit 
account of over $300,000.00 — $200,000.00 thereof being passed to 
permanent surplus, and out of the remainder an extra dividend of 
5% has been declared, as per notice herewith. 


Yes, we repeat it, the Fourth and First National Bank has had 
its patriotism and confidence in the Country splendidly vindicated. 


Very respectfully, 


For the Board of Directors. 
JAMES E. CALDWELL, 


President. 


CoMBINED STATEMENT 


FOURTH AND 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


‘ AND 


First Savincs Bank AnD Trust Co. 


JANUARY 31, 1922 
ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts 
Overtdrafts . . . 
U.S. Liberty and Victory Bonds 
U. B. Bonds to Secure Circulation . 
U.S. Bonds Deposited . . 
U. S. Bonds sold Fed. Res. Hanke fdas re ‘poh. agr. 
Other Stocks and Bonds 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ; 
Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures . 
Other Real Estate 
Accrued Interest 
Prepaid Interest . 
Prepaid Insurance ; ; 
Securities held for Trust Department : : 
Customers Liability under Letters of Credit . 


Customers Liability Account of Acceptances Exec. 
Cash on Hand, due from Banks and Treas. of U. S. 


Total 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock Paid In . 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits : 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 
Unearned Interest 
Circulation. . 
Bills Payable . 
Rediscounts . . 
U. S. Bonds Deposited . 


Liab. for Bonds sold Fed. Res. E Bank under re 'pch 


agreement . 
Trust Department 
Letters of Credit . 
Acceptances Executed . 
Deposits . 


Total 


. $17,919,528.11 


3,611.61 
741,937.69 
I,100,000.00 
625,500.00 
200,000.00 
1,844,001.70 
66,000.00 
690,666.22 
244,429.18 
110,236.01 
849.33 
6,447.84 
7397 4)841.45 
§75913-97 
46,530.50 


45369,237-50 


- $37,001,731.11 


. $ 1,320,000.00 


1,410,000.00 
132,398.03 
111,360.70 
146,834.20 
1,072, 100.00 
8 50,000.00 
1,758,700.00 
625,500.00 


1,190,400.00 


7:935»941-45 


573913-97 
46,530.50 


- 20,344,052.26 


4 $97,001,731.11 
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The board of directors ordered a copy of the fore- 
going letter to be included in the minutes of its meeting, 
and that the same be framed and hung in the directors’ 
room at the bank. 


GHAPTER XX V. 
Mr. EMERSON AND Dr. WIpnNeEY. 


“A river of thought is always running oui of the 


invisible world into the mind of man.” 


Whether all souls will live is perhaps open to ques- 
tion, but that some will, and do, is quite apparent. 
Homer still lives and influences the minds of all stu- 
dents, and has done so for the centuries. So with many 
and all the conspicuous men and women who have 
demonstrated an exalted character and vigorous moral 
minds; in one way and another they influence some 
people generation after generation. 

To me, Mr. Emerson is a vital, living force, and I 
frankly state that he has exerted more influence over me 
than any other or all others combined. I never knew 
him, although he died after I was a mature man, but 
from the first time I read a line by him, now more than 
thirty years ago, until this hour, he has charmed and 
delighted me. I never tire of reading his books, and it 
is always exhilarating and inspiring. Somewhere Mr. 


Emerson stated that when the prophets of old looked 
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into the scheme of life that a mountain of gloom settled 
down upon them, and that Shakespeare, who saw with 
an equally clear eye, and who, when it came to a ques- 
tion of intellect, the world had not his equal to show, 
when he looked into the scheme of life, he made a holi- 
day affair of it. Mr. Emerson said that the world was 
still looking for the one who would not be overcome 
with gloom, or would make a holiday affair of the great 
reality of existence, but would portray it with serenity 
and grandeur. He clearly did not presume that he, 
himself, might be that man; yet, to me, he is that very 
man, the great moral illuminator. The highest compli- 
ment that could be paid to a man is narrated by Mr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in his Life of Mr. Emerson, 
which is as follows: Mr. Emerson, as is well known, had 
resigned his position as a minister, and about him raged 
a tremendous theological tempest; the strictly ortho- 
dox people shunned him and condemned him. Now, 
there was a most devout Methodist minister in Boston, 
who did his work among the outcasts along the water 
front — among the sailors. They knew him as Father 
Taylor, a truly consecrated man, and he and Mr. Emer- 
son were great friends. That friendship worried Father 
Taylor’s brethren very much, who feared for his future 
salvation, and so they brought him to task therefor, 
warning him of his danger for consorting with such a 
heretic. Father Taylor made answer that it had not 
occurred to him that such might be the case. “But,” 
said he, “Brethren, if Mr. Emerson does go to hell, he 
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will change the atmosphere of the whole place, and 
emigration will set in that way.”’ Yes, there was a man 
of such transcendent character and intellect as to be 
able to actually make hell a paradise. 

The following contains and expresses my feelings and 
estimate of Mr. Emerson, namely: 

“His hold on religion was vital and strong. The future 
will find in him one of the world’s greatest believers. 
More than any other man who has lived in the nine- 
teenth century, he had the prophetic spirit. Science 
helped him; common sense guided him; but he planted 
himself on the soul and the realities it discloses. He is 
likely to be known hereafter quite as much for his re- 
ligious teaching as because of his literary position. He 
will be read as an essayist along with Bacon and Mon- 
taigne; as a poet, he will be dearly loved by a few; but 
it is as a prophet of the soul that his name will go down 
to the future.” 

Also, these words spoken by Judge R. E. Hoar at 
his funeral: 

“The beauty of Israel is fallen in its high place. Mr. 
Emerson has died, and we, his friends, neighbors and 
townsmen, with this sorrowing company, have turned 
aside the procession from his home to his grave, to this 
temple of his fathers, that we may here unite in our 
parting tribute of reverence and love. There is nothing 
to mourn for him. That brave and manly life was round- 
ed out to the full length of days; that dying pillow was 
softened by the sweetest domestic affection; and as he 
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lay down to the sleep which the Lord giveth His be- 
loved, his face was as the face of an angel, and his 
smile seemed to give the glimpse of an opening heaven. 
Wherever the English language is spoken throughout 
the world, his fame is established and secure. From 
beyond the sea and from throughout this great land will 
come innumerable voices of sorrow for this great public 
loss. But we, his neighbors and townsmen, feel that he 
was ours. He was descended from the founders of the 
town; he chose our village as the place from which his 
lifelong work was to be done... . He was our ornament 
and pride. 

“That lofty brow, the home of all wise thoughts and 
lofty aspirations; that great soul, which trusted in God 
and never let go its hope of immortality — is there 
nothing more that we can do now than give thee our 


hail and farewell?” 


And this from Mr. Alcott: 


“His harp is silent; shall successors rise, 
Touching with venturous hand the trembling 
string, 
Kindle glad raptures, visions of surprise, 
And wake to ecstasy each slumbering thing? 
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“Shall life and thought flash new in wondering eyes, 
As when the seer transcendent, sweet and wise, 
World-wide his native medodies did sing, 

Flushed with fair hopes and ancient memories? 
Ah, no! That matchless lyre shall silent lie; 
None hath the vanished minstrel’s wondrous skill 
To touch that instrument with art and will. 
With him, winged poesy doth droop and die; 
While our dull age, left voiceless, must lament 
The bard high Heaven for its service sent.” 


I have selected a few sentences from Mr. Emerson’s 
mass of splendid utterances. 

“People imagine that the place which the Bible holds 
in the world it owes to miracles. It owes it simply to 
the fact that it came out of a profounder depth of 
thought than any other book, and the effect must be 
precisely proportionate. It voices the aspirations of a 
nation, the desires of a race, and the experiences of 
generations.” 

“Religion is as inexpungable as the use of lamps, or 
of wells, or of chimneys. We must have days and 
temples and teachers. The Sunday is the core of our 
civilization; dedicated to thought and reverence, it in- 
vites to the noblest solitude and the noblest society; to 
whatever means and aids of spiritual refreshment. Men 
may well come together to kindle each other to virtuous 
living.” 

“The lessons of the moral sentiment are, once for all, 
an emancipation from that anxiety which takes the 


joy out of all life. It teaches a great peace. It comes 
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from the highest place. It is that, which being in all 
sound natures, and strongest in the best and most gifted 
men, we know to be implanted by the Creator of men. 
It is a commandment at every moment and in every 
condition in life, to do the duty of that moment, and to 
abstain from doing the wrong. And it is so near and 
inward, and constitutional to each, that no command- 
ment can compare with it in authority. All wise men 
regard it as the voice of the Creator Himself.” 

“Last of all, high our thought, in the worldof morals, 
fate appears as vindicator, leveling the high, lifting the 
low, requiring justice in man, and always striking soon 
or late where justice is not done; what is useful will 
last; what is hurtful will sink.” 

I count among my best friends at this time, February, 
1923, Dr. J. P. Widney, No. 3901 Marmion Way, Los 
Angeles, California. He is the author of one of the 
greatest books of recent years, namely, “Race Life of 
the Aryan People,” two volumes published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. I shall attempt no review there- 
cf—it should be read by everyone who speaks the 
English language. From reading that book I sought out 
the author. We have never met, but we carry on a 
regular correspondence; that is, he writes me the most 
delightful, well thought out letters, which I have only 
the ability to acknowledge with expressions of grateful 
appreciation. 

Dr. Widney is a native of Ohio and is a graduate 
physician. He was a surgeon in the Union Army and 
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was with the forces after the Civil War engaged in sup- 
pressing the Indian uprisings in the West, and after- 
wards settled in California, continuing to practice his 
profession and at the same time preaching from the 
pulpit, and again teaching school. Now past eighty 
years of age, he is active in literary work; yes, literary 
work of the very highest order. His picture hangs in 
my library over my writing desk, alongside of one of 
Mr. Emerson. 

The closing chapter of the first volume of his great 
book, entitled ‘‘Work — and the Burden of the Years,”’ 
is a prose poem of matchless beauty and tribute to the 
old Englishman. The opening sentence runs as follows: 
“When Macaulay’s New Zealander stands upon the 
ruins of London Bridge and indulges in that historic 
retrospection of a closed book of race life, what will be 
his summing up as the one most fateful and most indi- 
vidual work which the English man of the British Isles 
did in shaping the destiny of all English men, and 
through them in consequence in shaping the destinies 
of all after races of men?” 

By one of those strange coincidences, tonight, Febru- 
ary 24th, 1923, as I pen these lines, I received a telegram 
from Dr. Bruce R. Payne, the president of Peabody 
College, from San Francisco, asking me for Dr. Wid- 
ney’s address. Some time ago I made Dr. Payne a 
present of a set of Dr. Widney’s books, and expressed 
to him my estimate of the author, and urged him to 
adopt it as a text-book in the college. I at once replied 
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to Dr. Payne’s telegram by wire, and after giving him 
the address, I said ‘‘I do hope you will go out of your 
way, if necessary, to see him, and when you do, give 
him my sincere love, and spend a day with him, for he 
is one of the greatest men of this generation.” 

Neither Mr. Emerson or Dr. Widney ever utter a 
word of despondency or gloom. Their faith is sublime 
and real. They sing a song of confidence and hope, 
ever and always. 

I make no pretense of being a literary man, or one at 
all versed in literature. It will be seen from the earlier 
chapters of this memorandum that my education was 
of the most fragmentary nature. I have pursued no 
systematic course of reading. I count it fortunate that 
trashy literature did not interest me. Indeed, my read- 
ing has been very much as a personal conversation with 
the author, who is visualized to me in person, and I am 
permitted into his company and to hear him or her dis- 
course at their very best. I have no extensive library, 
and am in no sense a collector of rare works. I havea 
moderate number of.choice books lying around handy, 
from which I select from time to time as the humor 
strikes me and time permits. Surrounded with such 
friends and companions who are always ready to talk 
whenever I am a mind to listen, I am never lonesome or 
at a loss for entertainment. Indeed, I welcome being 
absolutely alone. It enables me to quiet my nerves, 
compose my mind, to clarify my thoughts, and take 


an account of myself. I have no faculty for memorizing 
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the words or sentences of what I read. I can quote with 
accuracy but the fewest number of verses or sentences. 
Yet, I am very conscious of an effect produced upon me 
by reading such books. I think it is a mental fertilizer, 
and that in consequence my mind is enriched. At no 
time in my life was the talk of shallow, vulgar people 
interesting or entertaining to me, and so with cheap, 
sensational literature — it stands on a par, and is just 
as disgusting. 

It would be presumption, if not indeed preposterous, 
for me to give advice as to the best methods of teaching. 
Yet, having pored over the Greek and Latin at school, 
without comprehending in the slightest degree the 
thought or subject matter of the writings, and in after 
years reading the same works, namely, Homer’s Iliad 
and the Odyssey, Virgil’s Aeneid, and Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries, all in beautiful translation, and, therefore, 
able to comprehend and appreciate the beauty and 
meaning of it all, it seems to me that it would be well to 
put the translations into the student’s hands first, and, 
after a study thereof, then take the originals up. By 
the way, I think Dryden’s translation of the Aeneid is 
as remarkable and shows as much talent as Virgil did 
in the original. His composition of the work into per- 
fect verse and most beautiful English is, as I say, just 
as great a work of art as the writing of the original. 

In this connection, I recall what has come over my 
mind often, in connection with my position as chairman 


of the executive committee of the George Peabody 
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College for Teachers, and which I have commented on 
to Dr. Payne, that it is a work that I have had no train- 
ing for whatever, having had no college training, and 
also having never been identified with any other insti- 
tution of learning, and, therefore, must be of no assist- 
ance in the work. It must be because I succeeded in 
getting the first million of dollars turned over, and have 
taken some interest in the shaping of the grounds, build- 
ings, etc. 

But while I touch on the subject, I want to say that 
I regard public singing as about the most desirable 
training that the schools can give. Of necessity it puts 
everyone in a good humor. Nobody can sing while mad 
or despondent. It puts people in a mellow frame of 
mind and inspires hope, and, as a witty friend of mine 
said, “anything that kills time and inspires hope is 
worth while.” 

The school should be made the most attractive place 
of all to children. Otherwise, it is pulling too hard up 
stream. Under conditions of free curiosity a teacher, it 
seems, should be able to do anything with young minds. 
Yes, make the schools attractive and alluring. Decency, 
good manners, and fine, high-toned morality can and 
should be made as attractive as vice and sin. It should 
be shown that happiness and worldly success go hand 
in hand with honesty and deceacy; that drink impairs 
the fine discriminating qualities of the mind, indeed 
destroys its very finest bloom and glory, and excites 


the base elements and impairs all the powers of genera- 
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tion, so that under the free use and influence of alcohol 
the race will deteriorate and in time become extinct. 
Cigarettes are also quite as pernicious. They are de- 
generating, dull ambition, and destroy usefulness. If 
knowledge does not lead on to action, it is nothing. 

I have prohibited the use of both liquor and cigar- 
ettes by people employed in the various concerns over 


which I was required to exercise authority. 


DANDRIDGE CALDWELL 


Mrs. DANDRIDGE CALDWELL 
JAMES E, CALDWELL, III WALTER KEITH CALDWELL DANDRIDGE CALDWELL, JR. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
DANDRIDGE CALDWELL. 


When I approached young manhood, and looked out 
over the commercial field, the Civil War had been ended 
but a few years, and poverty and desolation covered the 
whole horizon. I had lived through those terrible years, 
and the horror and destruction of it all was familiar. 

I thought I should never see another war; that surely 
the world had grown too wise to employ such means to 
settle disputes. Yet, I have since witnessed two wars. 
Our engagement with Spain was too one-sided, and, 
therefore, too short in duration to make much impres- 
sion, but the World War was quite another thing. 

On August Ist, 1914, when the explosion took place 
in Europe, it did not seem remotely possible that this 
country would be involved. We, therefore, witnessed 
the performance as spectators in a grandstand. But the 
sinking of the Lusitania produced a sensation, and at 
once a considerable party was formed, advocating our 
active resentment of that act. However, President Wil- 


son was clearly opposed thereto, and his second election 


campaign was made on the slogan of keeping us out of 
the war, and he was elected plainly on that issue. Yet, 
Germany, instead of avoiding acts calculated to arouse 
public resentment, actually increased the offensive prac- 
tice, until the president could not withstand the pres- 
sure, and so, when on April Ist, 1917, the Congress 
declared war on Germany, it seemed that it was the 
only thing to do. I presumed, of course, that, at any 
rate for quite a while, volunteers only would be called 
to enlist in the army, and, as there is always a large 
number of young men who count it fortunate to be 
able to get into such a game, it seemed that there would 
be quite as many of that class as would be needed, and 
so there was no widespread uneasiness. However, when 
it was announced that a national conscription was to 
take place, then the greatest anxiety was produced. 
We had three sons within the draft age, and seven 
nephews. Four of our nephews were included in the 
first call, but none of our own sons, Rogers, Meredith 
and Dandridge, all of whom were married and in active 
business supporting their families. This was, no doubt, 
a fair illustration of what was going on all over the 
country, and how the strain and anxiety was at once 
nation-wide. Rogers and Meredith took it philosophi- 
cally and refused to be alarmed, stating that they would 
wait until called for, and if they were, they would accept 
whatever conditions might follow, and they were never 
called; but Dandridge could not rest — it seemed to 
possess him — and, after battling with the question, he 


finally enlisted, passed examination, and was assigned 
to the officers’ training quarters at Camp Taylor, Louis- 
ville, Ky., August 28th, 1918. 


War AS SEEN FROM A BASE HospPirTA.L 


On Sunday night, September 26th, 1918, I received 
a telegram from Dandridge, saying, “I have turned up 
with the flu. Have Dr. Glasgow hunt me up.” That 
telegram has rung in my ears these five years. My wife 
and I went to Louisville the following night, taking with 
us a trained nurse. The next morning we went right 
out to the camp. Such a scene! A vast line of hastily 
built frame structures, miles on miles of them; men in 
uniform, going and coming in every direction; great 
throngs of idlers, men, women, boys and girls, hanging 
all around the approaches; officers scurrying in every 
direction on motorcycles driven by orderlies; army 
trucks moving to and fro, many loaded with empty 
coffins, and some bearing away coffins filled. It was a 
difficult matter to locate anybody or anything. We 
finally reached the hostess house of the Y. M. C. A., 
where the proper intelligence officer was to be and was 
found, but the scene in that house made the blood run 
cold — a perfect jam of panic-stricken fathers, mothers, 
and relatives, seeking, as we were, for their dear ones 
stricken down with the influenza epidemic. Every one 
who was going into the hospitals was required to wear a 


white mask over the nose and mouth to protect from 
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contaminating the inmates, and the effect produced 
was terrible. Hundreds of people crowded together in 
the greatest stage of grief and sorrow, thus accoutred, 
certainly presented a ghostly appearance. 

After driving around in a taxicab through many rows 
of barracks, we found our son in the second story of a 
temporary emergency hospital. So many men had gone 
down that only those considered in a dangerous condi- 
tion could find accommodations in the regular hospital 
wards. 

We were much relieved, as Dandridge did not seem 
very sick. The house was full of young men similarly 
afflicted. Feeling so well satisfied, I returned home that 
evening, my wife remaining with the nurse, the instinct 
of the mother, no doubt, guiding her. 

A few hours after I reached home, I was called on long 
distance, and my wife told me that pneumonia had 
developed on Dandridge, and that he had been trans- 
ferred to the Base Hospital. I returned at once. We had 
our rooms at the hotel in Louisville, and went out every 
morning to the hospital. Day after day the fight for 
life went on, and week after week, for a month. The 
strain and anxiety cannot be described in words, and 
neither can the scenes around that hospital, where hun- 
dreds, indeed, thousands, of young boys from all parts 
of the country, and in every walk in life, and in every 
stage of suffering were grouped, groaning from pain and 
raving in delirium; their appeals for help, their looks 


of fright and despair; the anxious faces of the throngs 


of visitors, parents, relatives and friends, some daily 
giving evidence of hope departed; the poor, lone moth- 
ers, faithful unto death; the Red Cross nurses, clad in 
pure white, flitting silently, but steadily and faithfully, 
in every direction, ministering to each and every one 
alike; the drawing of the white screen around the little 
beds, indicating that the occupant had found his final 
rest; from the rear wing passing out the filled coffins. 
At the officers’ headquarters at the entrance of the 
camp, a line of new recruits, young boys in their varie- 
gated citizens’ clothes, drafted from homes high and 
low, far and near, entering and being assigned, their 
expressions showing a strange awe as though they appre- 
hended a danger, they knew not what or where. It 
presented to me the appearance of the live stock as it is 
started in the alley that leads to the slaughtering plat- 
form in a great packing plant. This scene, as I say, 
passed before my eyes daily for a month. I reasoned 
with it from every angle. At times I wondered if God 
Himself was dead and utter chaos was to reign on earth. 
It seemed that with such an epidemic raging they would 
better take no new inmates and scatter those on hand. 
I tried in every way to remove our son and bring him 
home, but the officers seemed made of stone, paying 
no more attention to my entreaties than a horse would. 
They appeared as unmoved at the sickness, suffering and 
death as they did to the smoke from the chimney-tops. 
They were ¢rained for killing — that I realized 1s what 


war does and means. 
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Occasionally Dandridge would rally and inspire high 
hopes, only to be dashed down. When the pneumonia 
subsided, meningitis appeared, and the contest was 
unequal, as his strength was too far gone to cope 
with it. 

“Was there no star that could be sent 
No watcher in the firmament, 
No angel from the countless host 
That loiters round the Crystal Coast 


Could stoop to heal that darling child, 
Nature’s sweet marvel undefiled?” . 


One night, when it seemed it might be his last, I was 
with him. When it was seen that it might not, I found 
a cot in a tent nearby and lay down to rest, but not to 
sleep. It was raining, and the cold wind was blowing, 
which, with the rumble of the trucks, the passing of the 
couriers on motorcycles, the terrible suspense, with sick- 
ness, suffering, death and expected death all around, 
made sleep impossible, and an impression never to be 
forgotten. F 

On October 28th, 1918, just one month after being 
taken sick, our darling boy, still our baby boy, suc- 
cumbed. I sat by his little bed the night through, when 
it seemed that every breath would be his last. He had 
been unconscious for several days — just occasionally 
a flash of light would come into his eyes, and he would 
smile a recognition, and, as the morning dawned, these 


lines from Hood’s poem coursed through my brain: 
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“We watched his breathing thru the night, 
His breathing, soft and low, 
As in his breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


“But when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill, with early showers, 
His quiet eyelids closed — he had 


Another morn than ours.”’ 


With his hand resting in mine, the last breath came; 
and as I looked upon his placid face and magnificent 
brow, my knees gave way; I sank down by the little 
bed, and the white screen was placed around us. The 
sentry at the door of the ward was humming ‘‘Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” and from out the window a 
female voice came singing, ““And I Shall See Him Face 
to Face.”’ I could not rise. 

I could not go back at once to the hotel and break 
that last fatal news to his darling mother, who had 
grown so weak with the long vigil that she could not 
go out. I wandered out in an open field close by the 
hospital, where I could be alone and out of sight of man, 
if for only a few minutes. I wondered if I could re- 
tain my reason —everything in the world seemed 
shriveled up. 

My dear son Charles, always great in an emergency, 
took charge of his brother’s remains, and stayed right 
by the body to prevent its being exchanged for some 
other, as had occurred on several occasions. 

How can I describe the sorrow when I met that dar- 
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ling boy’s mother and she read in my face the terrible 
fact — yes, she a mother who was all heart to her chil- 
dren, and Dandridge, her baby, who from infancy to 
manhood had never caused her a sorrow, easily her 
favorite child — when she realized that the end had 
Comer artes her hair just seemed to turn white. We 
were mates in misery. In an adjacent room was his 
young wife, who had left their little boy, two years of 
age, at home, and in one more month two boy babies 
came to her, orphan twins. Can the imagination go 
any farther? 

That darling boy has filled his grave coming five 
years, and flowers have stood under his picture every 
hour of that time, an evidence of the fact that he is 
never out of his mother’s mind. We are still dazed. I 
often wake up in the night in panic at the thought of it 
all, and as often during my waking hours. 

The poets write poems about war and warriors, and 
women hurrah men into war, but what I have here 
written is only a part of war. President Wilson stated 
it exactly as follows: 

“T do not need to draw for you the picture of how the 
burden has been thrown back from the front on the 
older men, upon women, upon children, upon the homes 
of the civilized world; how the real strain of the war 
has come where the eye of the Government could not 
reach, but where the heart of humanity beats.” 

One of the Greek philosophers, seeing a friend in 
great distress over the loss of his son, said to him, 


“Why do you weep, seeing that it can do no good?” 
The friend replied, “That is the very reason why I do.” 
Yes, the irrevocable loss, the utter inability to stay the 
hand, or cope with it, and tears are the only recourse. 

Doctors, nurses, and men are the merest shadows 
when confronting death. I now realize that I had no 
right to be startled at his death. It seems the most 
natural event. His fine organization demanded it, and 
nature yielded. He was born for the future. 

Our darling boy found as many brothers and sisters 
to meet him as he left behind. 


“Thou calm chaste scholar! I can see thee now, 
The first young laurels on thy pallid brow; 
O’er thy slight figure floating lightly down 
In graceful folds the academic gown, 

On thy curled lip the classic lines that taught 

How nice the mind that sculptured thee with 
thought, 

And triumph glistening in the clear, blue eyes 

Too bright to live,— but, oh, too fair to die!” 


FINAL 


“Socrates has done human nature a great kindness 


in showing it how much it can do of itself.”’ 


“Have you known how to meditate and manage 
your life, you have performed the greatest work of all. 

For a man to show and set out himself, nature has 
no need of fortune; she equally manifests herself in all 
stages, and behind a curtain as well as without one. 
Have you known how to regulate your conduct, you 
have done a great deal more than he who has composed 
books. Have you known how to take repose, you have 
done more than he who has taken cities and empires. 

The great and glorious masterpiece of man is to 
know how to live to purpose; all other things are ab- 


stract, but little appendices and props.” 


For me the commandment was written, “Uphill all 
the way.” 


“Life! I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part; 
And when, or how, or where we met, 
I own to me’s a secret yet. 


“Life! We’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear — 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning — 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not good-night — but in some brighter clime, 
Bid me good-morning. 


“One morn we missed him on the accustomed hill 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 


“No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode — 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God.” 


7An Afrerthought 


OUR GREAT-GRANDCHILD 


DANIEL F. CARTER BUNTIN, 2ND 
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